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THE THREE WEEPERS. 
Sorrow ! 
Ligh dices ita bitiernees tm tears: 
we poten fallness of th passiona 
‘the ess 
And dvéwp ta Veure ¥ Pom 
The of lonely years. 
God rain and sunshine mild, 
And both are best, my child! 





















Joy weeps! 
And overfio ws its banks with tears ; 
y ant» 
out the of th t-up heart, 

And let th glistening a, 
bog over trove y ney 

neede ; but from 
Descen . 


on high 
ds what cannot die! a 





_ Love weeps! 

And feeds its silent life with tears ; 
re 

ar out the es of th: 
aaa = be air of even’ ss 

ve an e back the dew of h ; 
And let that lo heart of thine 
Feed upon love e! : 
—Horativs Bonar, D. D. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


names in history shine out with a lustre 
eyes, there are not a fon whee 
e 

















the bent or his early Fenians ork 

, or the range of his 
wood edetloneen lishmen, for instance, are Sot sow to 
extol the } om of an Alfred, the public virtues of 
8 Wellington, or the patriotic daring of a Nelson. In spite of 
one clever historian, they have not yet unlearned their old dis- 
like of land’s Royal Blue Beard: while another has 
hitherto ed in winning their full assent to his wearisome 
apotheosis of Frederick the Great. The belief in Cleon’s vir- 
tue is still confined to a few thoroughgoing believers in the 
sound judgment of his last English champion ; nor has all the 
eloquence of many writers done much to soften the old Eng- 
lish horror of such a — as Robespierre. 

But there are certain classes of { men moulded after a 
type so strange, uneven, or many-sided, that few of them can 
look upon them without being tempted either to worship 
them overmuch, or to bury them under a weight of yet more 
unmerited scorn. In gauging the worth of a Cresar, a Bona- 
parte, or a Bacon, how ready we are to rush into either ex- 
treme, to be utterly dazzled by the ¢ man’s intellect, or to 
harp too long and loud on his moral failings. Yet here, per- 
haps, the undue disparagement may be pleaded as the pro- 
test of an ind dent few against the blind admiration felt 
by the many for success in whatever cause. Very different 
from these are the men to whom we =— refer. Our feel- 
ings, whether of esteem or hatred, for such as Mahomet or 
Cromwell seem to flow from a source more thoroughly human, 
to manifest themselves in a way more warmly personal. These 
men of strong warm hearts imaginations, combined 
with a very ' share of mental prowess, will draw us to- 
wards them a8 personal foes. We may love them heartily, or 
hate them heartily ; but look on them with a calm indifference, 
or even With a curious com ion, we hardly ever can. Seen 
peeirn. the haze of ing, of half knowledge, of over 
hea pathies, the great Puritan Protector looms on the 
one hand a spirit of darkness, on the other an angel of pure 
light. Of such men we are willing enough to believe all good 
or all evil, according as their natures, aims, and doings, seem 
tojar against, or harmonize with, our own. But to our love or 
hatred, our reverence or scorn, there is commonly no end. If 
Mahomet is no impostor, let us worship him as a guileless 
saint. If Knox was anything but a rebellious fanatic, he must 
surely be ranked among the noblest champions of a thoroughly 
te 

lo justice, yet no more than ice, to the character 
of men need at once the wisdom ay Shak , and a 
heart as large as that of the poet who took farewell of “ Auld 
Nickie,” in words of kindly hope for his future amendment. 
Their mental features seem so human, yet in some phases are 





80 perplexing, that the many are almost sure to judge th 
wrongfully. ‘The schoolmaster who from his prison whined 
out a letter full of unctuous excuses for having a dull 


boy to death, may have been only an astounding h te. 
But are we certain that he waa only that ? Is it not just as 


my have come from a heart turned 
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either loath to believe in 
fellow-townemen, or unac- 
oratory. Perhaps, too, they 
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careful, it not very him justice, for the same year saw him 
(Villari) whose wo ; his native city and the familiar 
now lies before us. faces of which was erelong to light up 
book on the whole so all Italy, to crackle about Ferrara; and Savon- 
English reader. Such arola was take up his abode in the monastery of 





re theatre of his greatest 





tri 
hen the Pope Sixtus IV. was conspiring with the 
Venetians to gratify their mutual lust of power at the cost of 


other Italian Florence was basking in careless ease 
under the sp ‘seeming sway of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

















The crafty of the Duke Cosmo belonged to 
that class of lucky ts w) evil deeds are obscured by 
. | their success in to the lower wants of the unlearn- 
ed many, and e artistic sympathies of the cultiva- 
ted few. A bertine, a ruthless tyrant, a wasteful 
— of the public purse, he feasted his subjects with end- 
ess shows and wrote the coarse verses whey sang at 
carnival time, Florence beautiful with masterpieces 


oS moog art. If freedom +r and died oot banee 
e 80 cunning a Circe, the fine arts an e new 
leashes ake pbs Nee ea under a ruler trained in all 


the accom whose bos€m friends 





his ; 
Politian; hy Mea 


teach-| were Pal eat y Michael 
Angelo; whose guide in pailosophy, the learned Marsilio 
icino, became the head of his new Platonic Academy, and 


terature | listened, perhaps with pave delight, to the brilliant talk 
and bold speculations of his former pupil. During the reign 
of this Florentine Mecznas, Florence me the central re- 
sort for scholars of almost every nation, who flocked to hear 
Ficino expound, in a heathen tongue, his somewhat hea- 
thenish amendments on the old Greek philosophy. The 
classic culture which the Greek exiles from Constantinople 
had already made the fashion throughout Italy, gave its own 
colour to the growing scepticism of the ow the land 
which Peter had once hallowed with the headship of the 
Christian church, men were everywhere | to exchange 
the re of the Bible for the poetic ism of the days 
of . It seemed as if the old gods of Rome were Wiese 
their revenge at last on the rude Christianity of the Dar 


made up the round of his boyish pursuits. 
scholar, of studious habits, high-souled, fond of brooding over 
thoughts that seized ors from his own rich burning ima- 
siaotion, Jerome probably mixed but seldom in the sports and 
ned dear to children endowed with tougher nerves and 

arder muscles than himself was likely ever to have owned. 
In the life that sparkled round him, bright as the sun of his 
native land, but rotten beyond what Italy had known for cen- 
turies back, hejsaw much to nfuse over, but far more to loathe. 
From the gay doings within the palace, from the splendid 
pageants that served to drown the memory of human blood, 








its crowds and luxury, the pure- 
would turn away with instinctive shuddering, with astrangely 
vivid foretaste of the doom that would surely overtake a peo- 
ple thus lapped in heathenism and all wantonness. 


h was the social state of Florence when Savonarola 
first entered the monastery of St. Mark. To a man of his 


“ Heu! fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum,” was the | earnest, thoughtful nature the general outlook was far from 
cry that fell continua!ly from his lips. Into the ducal palace, | ch » If the comfortable were little better than 
so gloomily grand without, within so gay and pol heathens, their spiritual leaders were hardly less re- 


moved from the faith of the early Christians. In his own 
convent he found but few traces of the spirit which ought to 
have been active among the followers of St. Dominic. Dis- 
cating se Bible for its bad Latin, the monks spent most of 
their in discussing the relative merits of Plato and Aris- 
totle. The most popular of the Florentine preachers were 


go his 

parents even could not persuade him to go. His sadder 
thoughts he iled by the mournful music of his lute, or 
breathed out in verses glo with heartfelt anger and holy 
scorn. At other times he would pore, like one entranced, over 
the pages of his beloved St. Thomas, or pass long hours in 
earnest study of that Holy Writ which became the meat and ; 
drink of his later years. those who in their thoughts and language came nearest the 
Already in the youth’s heart had begun the struggle which | gtace and purity of the old classic writers. st all this 
all men of like enthusiasm have one day to pass h. As|the new preacher resolutely inveighed in language plain 
Mahomet prayed and pondered among the caves of Mount | passionate, unstudied—marked by frequent eo. 0 

an 


as Luther was erelong praying and ba With the | phrase and accent—accompanied by gestures wil d even 
Fp ha in the lonely W 3 ie, 80 dia the tonne Fer- ‘ eye in his own rude way at the vices of 
rarese student bear himeelf amidst the din and splendour of | the people, at the irreligion of the clergy, at the absurd love 


of all for the old classic literature, he enforced the simple 
teac! of the Bible by frequent quotations from the Bibie 
alone. . What wonder that such a man 8 ing to such hear- 
which his o clothed in the hues and outlines|ers should at first have failed to win the attention of those 
of heaven itself. How, under kindlier ci the bat- | who crowded, at sét times, to admire, with Politian, “ the 
tle might have ended it is hard to say. But one seems | sounding voice, the choice , the noble sentences, 
about this time to have fixed the tenor of his after- He | and harmonious terms” of the more rhetorical Father Gen- 
had fallen in love with a fair maiden, ter of a high-| nezzano! . 

born Florentine exile. But a lady of the of Strozzi| Nor were his personal traits likely to take hold at first upon 
scorned to mate herself with a Savonarola ; and the rejected | his hearers’ fancy. Of middle size and dark complexion, 
lover found himself torn for ever from the one tie that might | with a low wrinkled forehead, hooked nose, eyes dark and 
still have bound him to a purely secular career. Thenceforth , but set deep under their dark beetling eyebrows, 
the world grew altogether hateful to a youth whose earthly | with a large, full-li mouth, that seldom softened into 


his native town. Frequent fastings, and reveries, and long 

prayers, revealed the mess of his mental agony, while 

they encouraged, if they did not beget, the dreams visions 
verheated fancy 


happiness had all been staked on that one fatal venture. He|even a faint sad smile, with cheekbones staring out from 
fe on his prayers and fastings for the solace denied him | cheeks 'y hollowed by much aoa and fasting, he 
elsewhere. Religion became the mistress of his future life, | had ough to commend him at first sight to a people 


His great love for Thomas Aquinas inspired him with a 
secret wish to don the cowl of a Dominican friar. As a mem- 
ber of the great ing brotherhood founded by St. Domi- 
nic in the days of Innocent III., he might also hope to make 
his voice heatd to some good in a city which seemed 
in its wickednesss to rival Sodom and Gomorrah. But, after 
his mind was fairly made up, it cost him a whole year of hard 
inward struggle before he could bring himself to take the irre- 
which would carry him for ever away from his 
home and dear ones. 

At ,in April, 1475, in the twenty-third year of his 

Savonarola set out from his father’s house, and 
into a Dominican convent at Bologna. first 
his arrival was to write his father a long letter, 


rone, alike from nature and long habit, to worship outward 
en ther than look for inward stren and nobleness, 
His bodily resence, like his manner of preaching, lacked 
the grace, which even they who were readiest to admire his 
doctrine could not easily bring themselves to do without. 

To Friar Jerome’s tive nature such a failure was sad- 

strong enthusiasm quickly drowned 

the vi emotion. “ Elegance of lan, Ms 
he said to a friend—*must give way before simp: in 
preaching sound be alive yr of es 4 
ness of a | blood age, drove on 
fiercer aie bursts of missionary zeal.’ The 
coldness of his 
native 

























seemed to add fresh fuel to his i 
ews to his resolute will. He felt him 
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f Pico, 

After some three years spent in Lombardy, he preached at 
Gate during the Lent of 1490. From <i ae the urgent 
request of Lorenzo de’ Medici, with whom Pico had pleaded 
in bebalf of his new friend, Savonarola was recalled to Flo- 
rence by his superiors; and thus, by one of those every | 
chances on which men are wont to thevrize, each after 
own lame fashion, did the head of the house of Medici unwit- 
pas any the, way for the early downfal of his own dynas- 
fut 
































































f ugh a monk of the convent founded by his own grand- 
father. 

Returning to St. Mark’s, Savonarola kept ‘himself a while 
in the background, training the novices in those higher du- 
ties which a corrupt priesthood had long since forgotten to 
discharge for the good of a careless people. But other than 
the novices only soon began to listen to the lectures delivered 
by the rose-tree, within the cloisters of St. Mark. At length, 

- on the ist of August, he was aded to preach to a 
audience gathered within the church itself, This time the 
listless Florentines yielded to the spells they had once ig- 
nored, With a strange interest, deepening presently into a 
rapt awe, they flocked to hear this start compound of 
Thomas Aquinas and John the Baptist unfold the countless 

eanings suggested to hiseager fancy by a single page from 

a it any part of the Bible; while all his eloquent conceits, 
mingled as hong were with scornful protests against the phi- 
losophy which still governed him unawares, were made, 
again and again, to lead up to the one same burden, in what- 
ever words expressed—“ Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven 
is. at hand!” 

His, audience soon outgrowing the convent church, in the 
Lent, of 1491, he began to preach within the Cathedral of 
St. Mary. The friends of the Medici took alarm at the tone 
of his sermons, and sent to warn him of his rashness in med- 
dling, as such a-man was like en to do, with the political 
questions of his day. Buta mind like could not 0 be 
content with the narrower bounds, 6f moral and 
teaching, Whatever God revealed to him in his visions, that 
he must still make known to others; happen what might to 
himself. So, after some vain attempts to narrow his range of 
preaching, he yielded to the voice of his self-upbraidi and 

t forth with another “tremendous sermon,” in which the 
cup of God’s wrath was poured out on Italy and her godless 


ers. 

In July of the same year he was chosen Prior of his convent 
ing to the custom of St, Mark’s, her new head should 
have gone and paid homage to Duke Lorenzo. “ My election 
comes from, God only,” were the words in which he refused 
to declare himself bounden to any man. “A stranger has 
come into my house, and will not deign to visit me,” was Lo- 
renzo’s comment on the ungracious speech. When the Duke, 
after hearing mass, walked in the convent garden, the new 
Prior would never take heed of him. Rich presents came 
from the palace to St. Mark’s; much gold was found in the 
convent’s poor-box. All such advances were met with cold- 
ness, With open scorn. The gold was divided among the poor 
outside the convent walls; in rude words spoken from the 
pulpit, Lorenzo, was informed of his utter failure in winning 
the friendship of so stern a foe to tyranny and np agrees 
clothed in never so tempting a disguise. In revenge for such 
continued discourtesy, the once popular Gennezzano was set 
up to preach his old rival down. But this new weapon was 
broken in twain at the first trial, and Gennezzano had to re- 
serve to a fitter season the payment of his own grudge against 

the twice-conquering friar.—7o be concluded next week. 





ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCES, 


= - We suspend for a while the or sketches of the leading fa- 
milies of England, in order to give place to the narrative now 
commenced. Hd. Alb. 


* Monsieur, mon frére, ” and“ Madame, ma scar,” were the 
su iptions of thirty-nine letters which the Emperor Na- 
n despatched some seven weeks ago to all the crowned 

8 of Europe. And thirty-nine answers duly came back 
to Paris, addressed to “Sir, wy brother.” Sceptic French- 
men, nurtured in contempt of royalty and royal etiquette, gave 
vent to sneers in reading, one after another, the letters of all 
the and Sisters in the Moniteur; but scepticism, for 
once, was.ill applied. There is little that is more true in the 
often, fanciful modes of correspondence among the various 
classes.of modern.society than the assumed relationship of 
crowned heads. The great imperial letter-writer at Paris is 
perhaps, together with the Brother at Constantinople, entitl 
take the “ Monsieur, mon frere,” as little more than a 

; but all the rest of the chirty afoe can =. in 
4s imbued with real meaning. If not actual bro’ 
the sovereigns of Europe are certainly, nearly all 
of them, uncles, aunts, and cousins to each other, and alto- 
gether closely connected by ties of blood and family alli- 


ances. 

These ly pt alliances, if not of the highest importance 
in the m development of nations, are, at } of ‘suff 
cient moment to deserve an attentive examination. de- 

it the more because Oe ee ‘on which they are 
an 


perve, . 

based is evidently gaining ground, and tending more and more, 

with every | Renerstioo, to assert its force. The re- 

one of crowned heads, commatticing in aotar the 
of princes, has. gradually s from one enti of Eur 

op Sho wipes, an jis on the caine of taking root in the New 

orld, west of the Atlantic oceam The growth -of ‘constitu- 


tional forms of government, so far from Cemoying these dy- 
nastic only given them new,life. By subtract- 












- | won, from am 


larger | ments, and place it in her chamber by her side. Here the be- 


ers | postmaster-general of the Holy Roman Empire. This Thurn- 
Reatiy x ‘ 





gerant alii; tu, felix Aus ube : 
Nam que Mars ats? dat tibi reat Vetus 
The matrimonial conquests of the early Ha were 
due entirely to the physical advantages of the race. ia of 
Burgundy, heiress of all the lands of Charles the Bold, was 
a hundred suitors and rivals, by Archduke 
Maxmilian, solely on account of the manly beauty of the lat- 
ter. The same cause brought the crowns of Aragon and Cas- 
tille, her with the empire of the New World, to the son 
of lian and Maria of Burgundy, Archduke Philip. The 
romance of “ Feliz Austria” culminates in this Philip. He 
was so extremely handsome, and so exquisitely well formed 
both in face and figure, that when he arrived in Spain the wo- 
men‘in the streets fell down and worshipped him, to the in- 
tense chagrin of his wife Joanna, whose jealousy was excited 
by the merest glance of Philip at others of her sex. The death 
of Philip, at the early age of twenty-eight, drove poor Queen 
Joana into absolute madness. During an illness of several 
weeks, she did not leave his bedside; and his spirit ar 
fled, she fell into a deep swoon. Awaking from it, she hear 
that her husband had been buried. She instantly gave or- 
ders to raise his body from the tomb, to dress it in royal gar- 


loved corpse remained for many months, the queen refusing 
to have it carried away, and even taking it with her on her 
royal progresses. Philip’s and Joanna’s son, the renowned 
Charles V., was still endowed with the most striking traits of 
the male beauty of the Hapsburgs; but after him the or. 
declined, owing not a little to a too eager search after - 
monial alliances in which wealth and power were the chief 
objects. The union of Ferdinand I. with Anna, the heiress of 
Louis of Hungary, who fell in the battle of Mohacs, brought 
the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, with the appendages of 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, to the House of Austria; but it 
also brought the heredi big under-lip of the J _ into 
the Hapsburg family, leaving it as an indestructible heirloom 
to the present day, even after the extinction of the direct male 
line and its continuance, since 1740, in the female branch of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine. The truth of the Hapsburg epigram, 
“ Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus,” is undeniable ; 
‘yet it is equally true that the illustrious house had to make 
sacrifices to Venus as others sacrificed to Mars. 

In the last two or three generations the ae noe of matri- 
monial conquests has been completely abandoned by the 
Hapsburg family, and a further search after heiresses given 
up as unwise and ae | This has been owing chiefly 
to the advice of sev: able statesmen, such as Kaunitz and 
Metternich-; but partly also to the absolute necessities of the 
case. The physical decline of the once strikingly handsome 
and manly race of Rudolph of Hapsburg had become so evi- 
dent during the sway of Metternich as to leave no room for 
doubt; and the thoughtful diplomatist, after the example of 
his predecessor, used all his influence to remedy the evil. He 
did not object to his master the Emperor catching flies the 
lifelong day while he was ruling Austria; but his mind re- 
volted at idea of the empire going to perdition, under his 
successors, through the imbecility of its heredi governors, 
One of the last acts of Metiernich was to exclude the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles, father of the present Emperor, from 
the throne, although his mental capecities were held to be 
not at all inferior to those of the previous head of the family, 
Ferdinand I. The choice of the consort of Francis Joseph, 
too, though banished from his post, continued to sway the 
imperial councils at Vienna. Certain it is that the marriage 
of the present Emperor was not directed by any political mo- 
tives whatever, but had its ground in what poetical penny-a- 
liners are in the habit of calling the “ personal attractions” 
of the bride. A sweeter face than that of the young Empress 
of Austria it is, indeed, scarcely ible to inane, = + 
by several life-size photographs displayed at the late Interna- 
tional Exhibition, and which were always surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers. It is said that the intellect of the Empress 
is of as high an order as her beauty, she having received a 
very superior education from her father, Duke imilian in 
Bavaria. The family of these Dukes in Bavaria, a rather dis- 
tant branch of the reigning house, is not p of much 
wealth, but rather with intellect and wisdom. Duke 
Maximilian is the author of more than a dozemvoiumes of 
travels, poems, and novels, all of them works of oonsiderable 
literary and artistic value. He visited England in 1828, and 
peck it away with him very favourable impressions on the 

litical state of these islands, which he noticed in some of 

books—published under the nom de plume of “ Phantasus,” 
and which he also, it is believed, instilled into the mind of 
his daughter. Through his marriage with Elizabeth of Bava- 
tia the Emperor of Austria has got into some curious family 
relationships, respectable enough in themselves, yet very in- 
ferior to the matrimonial aspirations of the Hapsburghs of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cen‘uries. One brother-in-law of 
Eger Francis Joseph is the ex-King of Naples; another the 

en sovereign’s unlucky brother; and a third the non-soy- 
ereign Prince of Thurn-und-Taxis, grandson of the late 


und-Taxis s a rather notable one in the annals of Ger- 
many. The first of the house came from Milan to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main at about the same time that the Lombard gold- 
smiths and money-lenders settled in the City of London; and 
while the latter got rich in advancing coin upon trinkets, the 
former rose .to position and fame by starting anew idea. The 
first Thurn-und-Taxis undertook to carry letters from one 
point of Germany to the other, even so far as to the Tyrol; 
and he did the business so well that his successors were made 
heredi postmasters-general, or, by their German title, 
" Reiths- General- ter.” The carrying 
business proved exceedingly profitable, allowing the shrewd 
Lombards to -purchase vast estates in Bavaria, urtemberg, 

with the title of prince, all whip they 
possess to the present day. © To become the brother-in-law of 


. noble of Thurn-unds-Teais has yet 
j t the 


Se a January 23 
arrived. marriage h 
Tracie Seseph intd'vileteeaip Sine 
Fe ny hae by oe 
s regions, 
The brother-in-law of the Emperor Gene less than hom 
brothers, and sisters; all titular princes and princesses, of 
cou ‘some of them only liettenants and under-lieuten. 
ants 0 ‘The. most prominent of the family is one 
Prince ph of Thurn-und-Taxis, set down in the Aus. 
tria genealogical handbooks as a “ Doctor of all the faculties” 


Doctor. Rechte—and married to a Miss Jenny 
Panties Such an se doctor, related, too, to 
. , Must, one s be useful in a country like 

._ recent matrimonial alliances of the house of 
-Lorraine have. been chiefly with the reigning 
families of Bavaria and Saxony, and, to a lesser degree, with 

Kin, pold’s 
having 





= 


m.* But through a double link with 
faanlly—the Emperor’s brother, Archduke M: ; 
married Leopold’s only daughter, and the bein pepagent of 
Belgium, the Emperor’s cousin, Archduchess the 
rulers of Austria have become indirectly connected with the 
great Coburg family and nine-tenths of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. It seems notunlikely that before long these family alli- 
ances will be transplanted beyond Europe, and the united 
Coburg-Hapsburg race become the founder of new royal 
lines in America. There is a rumour, based upon the reports 
of the semi-official papers of Vienna, that should Archduke 
Maximilian, the son-in-law of King Leopold, become Emperor 
ot Mexico, according to the wish of the “‘ Notables ” and the 
French Commander-in-Chief, his younger brother, Archduke 
Ludwig, will marry Princess Isabel, the heiress of Brazil, and 
thus unite the sovereigns of two great American’ States in 
close alliance. The matrimonial scheme is not at all impro- 
bable, considering that themembers of the house of Hapsburg 
are possessed collectively and individually, of large fortunes, 
which would weigh against the imperial crown which Isabel 
of Braganza carries in her lap. The age of the candidates, 
too, is very fair, Archduke Louis being twenty-two, and Prin- 
cess Isabel eighteen. There are, therefore, still victories to be 
won in the old field for the house of Hapsburg, and matri- 
mony, which already once brought an empire in tlie West, 
may give it a second time to“ Fela Austria.” : 

Clase behind Austria, in the first, or Roman Catholic, group 
of the royal families of Europe, stands Bavaria,. The matri- 
monial fortunes of the reigning house of Wittelsbach within 
the present century have been of a most extraordinary kind, 
expressed in the single fact that the family now counts 
among its members no less than ten empresses, kings, and 
queens. The history of these alliances furnishes a good illus- 
tration of the manner in.which reyal marriages. are brought 
about in the present day. ‘It is anevident mistake to suppose 
that there is a systematic desire on the part of all kings 
and queens to get their children and near relatives 
into powerful and widespread family connections, so as to 
realize the more completely the ideas expressed in the epis- 
tolary intercourse that all are “‘ brothers” and “sisters.” 
Royal ladies, of course, will, other circumstances being equal, 
accept the most “ brilliant” match; but among princes come- 
liness of face and figure is decidedly the point most sought 
after. Now, as the number of marr e princess is, and 
must always limited, and as it is clearly impossible that 
all should be handsome and good-looking, it naturally hap- 
pens that whenever there is a more than usually pretty house- 
full of daughters, the royal wooers are numerous, and offers 
of marriage come in from all quarters; to use an expressive 
though somewhat vulgar English phrase, there is, in such a 
case, a general “run” after a certain family. It was precisely 
this which happened in Bavaria some forty years ago, and ele- 
vated the house of Wittelsbach from a comparatively unknown 
to one of the best connected royal families in Europe. In 
1797, King Maximilian I, allied himself in second nuptials to 
the beautiful Princess Caroline of Baden, and the issue of 
this marriage were five daughters, born in three births, four 
of them being twins. Every one of these.five daughters has 
become either an empress or a queen in her own right, or the 
mother of' an emperor or an empress. The eldest of the 
aay of five, Elizabeth, married the King of Prussia, 
and her twin sister, Amelia, gave her hand to the present 
King of Saxony. The third daughter, Sophia, united herself 
to the heir-apparent of Austria, and would be empress at the 
present,moment, but for the interference of Prince Metter- 
nich, and his objection to more wesk-minded Kaisers after 
Ferdinand I. it is, Princess Sophia has become the 
mother of an emperor with a very considerable share—ir ru- 
mour is to be trusted—in the government of the empire. So- 
phia’s twin sister married. the King Frederick. Augustus of 
Soxony, predecessor of the present ruler, and is now a queen 
dowager. Finally, the youngest of the five sisters gave her 
hand to the not way Lowerrab but learned and poetical 
“ Phantasus,” otherw uke Maximilian in Bavaria, to be- 
come in course of time the mother of an empress. She would 
have been the mother of an empress and a queen at the same 
time, but for the buldness of Joseph Garibaldi, who.chose to 
march upon Naples with his red-jackets, against all diploma- 
tic decorum and royal etiquette. The career of this poor ex- 
Queen of Naples is a romance of the saddest kind, from 
which, however, it would not be becoming at present to lift 
the veil. One does not know in what position she deserves 
the greatest pity, the poor ex-Queen! whether in her silent 
nunnery at Augsburg, where she took refuge last year, 
or in her lonely palace at Rome, where no other vent 
is alata to her energies but to shoot the cats of the cardi- 
nals. 

It is rather curious that while ae | all the female mem- 
bers of the house of Bavaria have made splendid matrimonial 
alliances, the male members have gone in a contr direc- 
tion, and married ladies of mediocre fortune, if not absolute 
plebeians, While all the princesses of Wittelsbach are evi- 
dently ambitious, the princes seem to be a quiet, easy-goin 
sort of men, given to rest and contemplation, to tobacco an 
lager-beer, and disliking the pomp and ceremony involved in 
the presenceof high-born spouses. The ex-King of Greece, 
fat, indolent, and good-humoured, is a fair type of his 
family. Put on a throne for which he did not care a straw, 
through the influence of his powerful aunts and cousins, he 
left the troubles and honours of government to his active 
spouse, his chief personal anxiety being to keep a never-fail- 
ing supply of @avarian ale near his classic residence at the 
foot of the Acropolis. When dire revolution made this sup- 
ply fail, he was glad enough to shake the dust of Athens from 
his feet, and to retreat to his beloved sandhills of Munich. 
The present sovereign of Bavaria isa man very much of the 
same temper; but still more s9 is his uncle Charles, the only 
brother of ex-King Louis, and half-brother of the beautiful 
ped of twin princesses who all became the wives of Cesars. 

rince Charles himself neyer even aspired to a noble lady, far 





a living emperor is, however, the highest point at which a 
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less to a princess. When & lad, he had a French teagher, one 
Monsieur Bolley, who grounded him well in the agent Pari- 
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by 
the p east corner of 
Napermeny | nown, ene Nile = > 994 
Dy rand wine 8 tec aptle b on calls 
8 rivers, but the third is a wah yea 


of the Nyanza witha noble rush of wa- 


, over a fall about 12 feet and 400 or 500.feet wide, 

family as far as possible, the you was ele- be Father like Schatthanecs, The Nileis thus one 
pect: B. ,to ek at Bae Bon hing Ga tivers to which a definite beginning can be 
anglice, “ Bavarian —in her own right, to which assigned, for from ais pine it A = moe independent course 
was the gift of several ‘from the royal father-in-law. of upwards of 2,000 miles to sea, having on its. way only 
Prince Charles and his low-born consort lived very happily, Soe tributaries, none of which can be compared to. it 


" ce. No other river in the world has such a 
splendid individual career. The American rivers are the out- 
let of a thousand Eecrerited the same_may be said of the 
rivers, of India and ; but the Nile is the Nilefrom 
ts source to the Mediterranean. Captain Speke describes the 
stream as'600 or 700 yards wide some way further down. The 
banks are exquisitely rich and beautiful :— 
aif highly ton very gorieeten Co kind of ——- aimed at 

a . with a cent stream 600 to 
700 yards wide, dotted with islets and rocks, the former occtu- 
pled ae fishermen’s huts, the latter by sterns and crocodiles 

_ the sun, flowing between fine high grassy banks, 
with trees and pl 8 in the background, where herds 
of the nsunnd and hartebeest could be seen grazing, while the 
hippopotami were snorting in the water, and florikan and 

fowl rising at our feet.” 

The discovery was certaialy as beautiful in itself as it was his- 
torically interesting. After the head of the Nile had been hid 
ment it no ar. It is‘ great sa- 
the far less sa’ ry Mtésa, the of Uganda. Mtésa| tisfaction to learn that it leaps srounlé into exietnee out 
is @ young man, scarcely grown mane the most powerful | of a noble lake over a waterfall 400 feet wide. 
king of those parts, Both he and Rumanika belong to the) Besides the Nyanza, which he actually saw, and to a great 
race of Wahuma or Abyssinians. They are tall, well-made | extent explored, Captain S obtained information of two 
men, with Roman noses, and the traces of Asiatic descent in| other remarkable lakes. One of these is a very large one, 
many of their features, though, of course, the negro blood has | caijed Lake Uniamesi, and said to lie east and somewhat to 
enigma tagcat ee, Au ng au Vite yn: an, 

? 
able kingdom in Central Africa, which has now been broken | ™<<’ Ae ete agg acer pede jr 


A and 50 broad, run from 8. to N.E., which communicates 
up into a variety of territories of which Uganda and Karagué| with the Nile at rp a extremity. It is sa 


posed 
by Captain Speke to be a mere Backwater which the Nilé fills 
by its overflow when the Victoria Nyanza receives an extra 
supply of water from the mountains. He mor (as ‘we un- 
derstand him) that, when this reservoir is filled, and the Nile 
begins to fall, the water runs back into the Nile and produces 
the floods down to Egypt. Mr. Baker, well known for his 
8 exploits in Ceylon, met Captain Speke on his arrival 
at Gualekire, and was urged by him to explore this curious 
place. If the opinion expressed hy Captain Speke is really 
“andes will entitled to yo — of having ony 
either by personal a or by collecting trustworthy in- 
formation, a more ancient, more famous, much moré use- 
ful than that of the North-West passage. The fact 
that the centre of Africa is populous, healthy, rich, and fruit- 
ful; and that in order to be happy and useful to the 
rest of the world, it wants nothing but a decent government 
to reduce to order the overgrown babies who live In it, and to 
prevent them from — each other for ‘slaves, is of the 
jhe | rtance. Every sort of produce might come 
down Nile’if men like Kramrasi and Mtésa were kept in 
order, and mien like Rumanika favoured and advised; and, 
by the same movement which would enrich Burope, the 
slave trade w: devastates one continent and degrades part 
of another would receive a mortal blow.. 
One of the most curious things in Captain Speke’s volume 
is a small map printed in red and blue, which stands near the 
ing of the book. The blue represents the actual state 
of things. The red represents the same country as depicted 
in certain ancient Hindoo documents, first published in'Eu- 
rope in 1801 by Lieutenant Wilford. It is impossible to look 
at them without seeing that the Hindoos had excellent infor- 


“enn since under the name of Henrietta von Frankenburg. 
But these are by no means the ya morganatic” marriages 
pehredes agt erm ia. The brother of the Bmpress 
of Aus eldest son and heir of Duke Maximilian, was mar- 
ried at the parish church of A) in 1857, to a trades- 
‘ man’s ve ngs whom he obtained the Lr of |i 
Baroness von ersee. This merrege gave great offence, 

at Vienna as wellas at M and to allay the storm, ” 
Ludwig had to renounce all his rights and family claims in 
favour of a younger brother. To judge by what took place at 
the ve marriages of old Charles and of this ; 4 ft. ; 

young ce Ludwig, it seems that “m ” alliances | thigh; 1 ft. 8 in. round the calf; and,5 ft. 8 in. in height. 
are much more stric iy Sroniiaied in Bavaria ai the present | With infinite difficulty Captain Speke got her on her feet, but 
time than they were fifty years ago.—To be continued. when she stood up, the rushed to her head and she 
fainted away. Her daughter sat by sucking a milk-pot, 
and the fortunate hus apd father kept her to her work 
stick in hand. 

From the yer! seen Rumanika Captain Speke proceeded to 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL. 


The completeness of the subjoined review tempts us to depart 
from our expressed intention to await the publication of the book 
in this city.—Zd. Alb. 


Captain Speke’s account of his great exploit will no doubt 
obtain the popularity which its author’s courage and perse- 
verance deserve, but it must be owned that, though the main 
result of the journey itself will always be a well-marked point 
in the history of geographical science, the book itself, consi- 
dered merely as a book, is hardly of commensurate interest. 
This ae no fault of Captain 8 i ’s. a would be hard, under 
any circumstances, upon a er an to i 
his to have, — gigs gifts of empires 8 and if are parts. A king of the name of Kimera set up a strong g0- 
Captain Speke wrote with the pen of men and angels it would | Vet™ment in Uganda, which would seem to have intended 

impossible for him to attach much interest to most of the| 99 # 80rt of step towards civilization. It is a most wonderful 
cidents of his journey. His style is by no means.a bad one. | 8°Vernment indeed. Uganda has fleets of canoes, armies, high- 
He tells what he has to tell ina manly, straightforward way, | ¥®V%, 9nd a Health of Towns Act, according to which every 
altogether free from affectation or —:< after effect, and he home must-have “its necessary appendages for cleanliness. 
ves to any one who takes the trouble to read through his| 22¢ people are obliged to be not merely decent, but prudish. 
ka very clear notion of the nature of the regions in which| 12 Women go stark naked ; butif a man shows his legs when 
he travelled; but it is undeniable that the journey itself was|b¢ squats on the ground, or ties his bark petticoats wrong, he 
dull—dull no doubt in the travelling, and far from lively to| sentenced to death and executed there and then, unless he 
read of in most of its details. Still it was successfal. It did| '§ allowed to pay a fine. There is the strangest contrast be- 
solve the problem which its author undertook to-solve, and | Tota rat, cvtscives and the inordinate and even horrite bru. 
eke 0 way in which he had predicted that it would be tality with which they are put in fores Captain Speke passed 
: seven or eight months (January to August, at Ugan 
spake can tee Eek 7 Miedinngh boy ag which Captian * Ke and nearly every day one or more of the king’s innumerable 
saw, may be very shortly described. He started from Zanzi-| Wives was led past to execution for some petty offence. He 
bar, or rather from the mainland o te the island of that| V5 one or two horrible instances of this, On one occasion 
name, on the 8rd of October, 1860. His consisted of him- | B¢ ¥2 out on a shooting excursion with the king and a num- 
self, Gaptain Grant, and a considerable number of natives, of | Det Of his wiyes. As they passed through a wood of aoe 
whom a body of W: or liberated slaves, formed a sort} Tee® One of the wives, by way of an act of courtesy, picked 
of nucleus. These Wanguanas. are described by Captain 


some eres gies it to the king. Migs eu inex ae 

: reason, it is a crime for a woman to offer the g anything 
rpeke a8 pam ny - eet betes. ee ae poe oe nog whatever, and she was ordered to instant death. The other 
bind. themselves to one place more than another. They can| Wives begged for her pardon, and tried to drive off the little 
always supply such trifling wants as they have, and they pos- 


imps of ep fe who were to act as executioners, and at last, to 
sess 8 perfectly inexhaustible stock of animal spirits. There] Settle the dispute, the king himself took a thick stick and be- 
is no sort of puerile mischief which they will not commit, and 


gan himself to beat out her brains. Captain Speke, at the risk 
they are quite unable to understand that, it is. mischief. ¢ 


of his own life, interfered and saved her. The king, Mtésa, 
When he does wrong, this description of black says to hig | Just like a spoilt schoolboy, ‘cruel from thoughtlessness and ig- 
master :— 


norance, pttracted like a child i, any novelty, incapable of 
“You ought to forgive and forget, for are you not a bigman serious attention, and passionately fond of noisy amusements. | mation u the geogtaphy of the country. The same “ Moun- 
who should be above harbouring spite, though for a moment 


He levied a grievous toll on Captain Speke’s property, and de- | tains ot en from the Hindoo Map, and the 

a may be ? Fi if you like, b keen tees get for months, at his court. Indeed ‘erequlred 88] situation of the mountains 80 called is laid down not incor- 
you may be angry “1 me if you like, but don’t keep! much diplomacy to get from Uganda to the point where the rectly, while the lake system of the country is represented 
aoe me,clee I run away, and what will you do) Nile flows out of the Nyanza, and thence through the terri- | not by three lakes, but by one large one, which is called the 
en tories of a wretched savage called Kramrasi, down to Gondo-| Take of the Gods, and which might naturally be supposed to 
It was in company with a pang of these le, and with a | koro, the first known town on the river, as would settle the | o.:.¢ by any one who supposed that the Anganyika commiu- 

t store of all manner o} cles, of which loads of cloth, | Polish question, . The constant worrying with all sorts of per-| nicated with the Victoria Nyanza. Captain Speke supposes 

ds, and brass-wire (thecurrency of that of the world), | sons, the evasions of the native kings, squabbles with va-| shat in very ancient times there was a considerable trade be- 

formed the most prominent feature, that Captain Speke set | rious petty tribes, and the other obscure toils which Captain tween Hindostan and the interior of Africa, and that this was 
out on his expedition. For some 700 or 800 miles his jour-| Speke and his companion had to undergo, must have required | +6 source from which the authors of the map in question de- 

tcl whe puted is popes ta fr, oma te [aor tae ghee of tsk AS en were akg tee [Wessel formation, That ther had rec afrmaton 

an le, tho rou- | not the * 4 i 
bled with occasional famine. It is traversed in ‘some districts Suaphaptly overcome, and the party descended the to oe aga eet eats waco terrane 
by roads used by the ivory merchants, and there are a num- 
ber of native vil which, but for slavery and ‘slave-hunt- 


Cairo without any important misadventure. 
ing, would in their rough way be prosperous enough. The 


Such was the journey. The geographical results of it, 

though simple, were of the highest possible interest. It ap- 
curse of the country, for all travellers and for all readers of 
books of travels, is the government. In every district there 


that the part of Africa in which the Nile rises is a table- 
isa sort of head man, who allows no traveller to pass through 


d gradually rising from the sea—to use Captain Speke’s 
; illustration—like an inverted dish (though of a very d nt 
his dominions without paying toll in the shape of cloth, s,| shape), to a height of near 4,000 feet above the sea level. One 
and wire. This toll is called a hongo, and the first third of| hill 
Captain Speke’s thick volume is filled by little more than an 


reaches 5,148 feet, and another 4,090, but the level, which 
is apparently of enormous extent, is between 8,000 and 4,000. 

enumeration of ghe different bargains which he had to drive 

with different local rulers. Very likely, if we had a journal 


The equator passes right through this tract of country, and for 
five degrees of latitude on each side the soil is extremely fer- 

of a tour on the Rhine in the days of feudal tolls, it would be | tile, gradually decreasing in fertility as the distance from the 

to much the same purpose. The most vexatious of these ex-| equator increases. It isa wonderfully fine country, producin 

tortioners was a fellow called Lumeresi, who seems to have 

been a sort of deputy to the great king Suwarora. When 


abundance of cattle and every sort of agricultural produce, an 
is healthy and by no means too hot. Captain Speke says— 
Captain iy toy got to Lumeresi’s hospitable abode, he was 
ted from his friend Uaptain Grant, who had been left 


“The general temperature of the ae > is very pleasant, 
bebind with'part of the caravan; and the battles which took 


as I found from experience; for I walked every inch of the 

ourney dressed in thick woollen clothes, and slept pes Oe ig 
place between him and Lumeresi yo the question whether 
or not the hongo was to include a déolé or silk scarf are fear 


ween blankets.” About 1,000 miles west of the 
Ocean, and 50 miles south of the equator, and in 30 deg. east 
ful to read about. Poor Captain Speke was ill at the 
time, and this wretched savage used to come and r him 


longitude, lie a range of mountains, some of the peaks of which 
for more wire, more cloths, and, above all, for this ‘déolé— 


ate said to be 10,000 feet high. Their form is semicircular, 

and. from these mountains and the other high grounds the 

every now and then offering him a cow, and then retractiag | water drains east and north—and, indeed, west and north from 
his offer—till the Englishman became light-headed, and al-| the other side of the table-land—into three lakes. One 
most died before he managed at last to get “‘ the drums of sa- | of these—a round ot water about 50 miles by 80—is said 
tisfaction” (a sort of oral receipt in full) beaten, as a sign that | to lie in the semicircle formed by the Mountains of the Moon. 
he might go. ‘This scene-comes over and over again every | Some distatice south of this lies a much ig one, between 
a a a reader shares to some extent, and on a|300 and 400 miles long, and varying in width from 30 to 60 
scale, in the tedium suffered by the writer. shi miles, It. is paren my the 1 end being at the south, 
These preliminary troubles being over (their history fills| and the n nearly due north and south. The 20th pa- 
nearly two hundred pages in the book, and they themselves rallel of longitude runs along it for a consid 


months in point of time, namely, from |The third and most important ofthe three lakes is the Victoria 
October 1860, till November 1: ), Captain Speke arrived at 















































THE REAL MURDERER. 


I. 

I stood for several minutes looking through the shop-win- 
dow, while my heart still shrank back from the course I had 
marked out. the bookseller had been a stern, even a busi- 
ness-like looking man, I should have given it up; but he was 
mild and melancholy, and had the nervous aspect ofa men 
who had lately fernived a severe mental shock. Having stu- 
died his face well, I walked in quietly, and in a subdued, but 
steady manner, told him I was in immediate want of work, 
and that Thad heard he was making inquiries for a woman. to 
undertake the stitching in the bincing-room of his establish- 
ment., He replied, with a scared and sidelong glance at. an 
inner room, that he was indeed in argent want of a stitching- 
woman, but he also required one who would live in the house, 
as his family were not-coming to dwell there; and that no 
person who had applied for the place would consent to that 
atrangement. To me, on the contrary, it contained a promise 
of suécess, which I seized instantly. . 

“ Sir,” { said,“ know all the circumstances; but I am 
without a home, and I shall be willing to agree to your terms. 
I am not easily frightened ; and I have been used to living in 

house alone for many years.” 

. He se med relieved by my words and steady tone ; but he 
sagarted me with a slight air of surprise and curiosity, seeing 
in me only a very quiet, ordin person, dressed in the plain- 
est garb of a workwoman. The terms he proposed. were 
liberal enough, and I to them on the spot ; Ce Ai va 
him to let me look the workrooms and dwelling-place. 
Mr. Saxon called to an assistant to take charge of the shop, 
and 
























abod aman yan means at n Jed the way himeelf. The house was empty of fur- 
the abode of R the of @ province b ie ry fas hig te Zocenatt- ead ape sige Baws a fw articles in the. kitchen which I waa to in- 
dering ou the grest Lake Nyanaa. Ha waved woh tha potn-| very newly Tist ofan oqulateral tangle of whic abit, ‘and in «kind of office for Mr. Saxon's use directly 
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. “o 
Pome =p eagpapate 88 
was 8 young, | @ 
to him, and did all the 
eard of it in the way of 
ctowikbd tenahtind 
a 
ag Nag 
) my table, but slowly 
‘undertone of sup- 
i thn pone aaa 
’ : ;, yet you haunt this 
ghost of the dead man Rachel, I will marry you 8; 
now, if you will have me. Or Iwill pay your passage over to 1 wheel. 
America. Only leave this place. Do not torment me with power 
youreverlasting presence.” | and. attributes. of  anti-O chants 
gti, Laid these twrel¥6 sheaths wiy wabpteton has busi taper Hugo, abd yon This. 
growing, and Pil remain here till T’ve proved it. Maybe I am | the light in which 
ordained to be the a of that murder, and I shall find it in their et Mears the Ian- 
time; time, you, Den- | guage 0: litical. Ww future 
? Marry you, wien. you yaa eat Pinoy teeth seem pi am if-only.one could some- 
& secret On your & ,Pethaps evento the crime of mur: thing, too, toes 
. We are fellow-workpeople, and we will 80 race at eir 
the end comes. If thereis’no consciousness of sin in you, you | generous upon the hap- 
Wil ot lonet. sehonaie. me, pOENeS piness of the masges.of reaction and tyran- 
“T cannot,” he groaned, “I cannot!” and he strode across | DY, both temporal and may interfere with this 
the floor, and mounted the winding staircase into the paper- happiness, r know by what they have seen of life, 
room above, where he stayed durin evstidet dev diy, beng What they do not know is, that reaction and tyranny ean af- 
ta iene. cole hei saneleh eamene per, with | fect quite as much as cause, and that other infirmi- 
Ww ong, present employer overstocked hi until the | ties of human nature, less prominent perhaps, but equally 
attic was filled to. the.roof. I made an errand once to follow | irradicable, stand between political star-gazers and the heaven 
Peete ae tt vices wan oo Nes Greee Corie at ar- | that seems so near. , 
ranging the hea ; and when the time for leavin In Hngland this political idealism would be thrown away. 
came, and hb the binding-room where 1 | It is the natural link: which connects ager a dreaniers 
was ge my. tea, he looked faint and with exhaus. | With the cause of the oppressed classes, in countries and times 
tion. D the winter I had left o my fire in | when p apis and oppressed classes both are to. 
the kitchen, ch to sit + hg heed hp ah wget in the | be found, and neither are to be found in England. Political 
: the 


; that 
heavy sounds of his day’s toil in the attic ov 
concluded next week. 





STILT EXERCISE FOR HEROES. 
Thase & exacts Seca simple and grand in the 
life and demeanour of many of the great heroes of the demo- 
eratic school of the-day. Living as do, some in exile, 
and most of them in poverty, they ne e838. ap) in an, 
extraordinar degree to keep the: thepoteed front the 
‘world. en ibaldi, 
in Jersey, the letter is as sublime and as unearthly as the 
voice of the spirit of the mountains conversing with a spirit of. 
the valley. hey seem to be talking to one another up in the 
high table-lands, in a region where all is moonshine, and hu- 
manity, and love. It is almost impossible to conceive that an 
earth] with a can have carried such letters. 
FoR of faith in.their own abstract ideas, 
d for one another, that they 
round, as the conversation goes on 
ees 
m questions which in England we leave to the Fi 
Ome 4 ts ot the Times. 


sort of writing is the writing that belongs to the of 

the school of the future, we are afraid the school of the future 

is w long way off in Thomas H whose 
; Unselfishness, 


Mr. ughes, 
simplicity of. heart are quite of the 
seams PvE etters like it, if he were to give 
up controversies with “ Jacob Omnium” and take altogether 
to prophesy among aig tina | men, Bat it will be a long 
time before we get Lord to.communicate in this high- 
minded way with the Duke of Somerset on the affairs of a na- 
tion, or the condition of the nayy. A pair of shining angels 
in black trowners g with one another across the seas in 
very high-flown | , about each other’s mission, are a 
thousand miles removed from any idea we can form of thein- 
tercourse of the heads of Govornment Departments. The 
is not yet come when even Mr. Gladstone—presen 
compliments to Sir De Lacy Evaris—will remind him 
is the Hero of: Peace traversing the path of war, or when Sir 
De Lacy—acknow the receipt of Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
of that date—will com: t Mr. Gladstone as being 
aif FP Sandee t tobe of the 
he probable accoun ic 
in which M. Victor Hu Ae Ao Guribalat live ‘is; that: 
their tive careers have been devoted to the pursuit. of 
bie and romantic ideas. Occasio’ and.at rare in- 
they have to mix in the world of men. This is when 
some idea’s strength comes tally to ‘be tested either on 
the battlefield, or in 4 revolutionary barricade, and the hour 
arrives for them to prove their deyotion.to their faith. Under 
these ex! circumstances . show themselves men 
of action ; for, at moments like these, the world falls into the 
hands of ers and idealists. the crisis is 
they retire either into exile or to solitude, for they ate-no 
resume their F 


upon Caprera. Unlike other men, these lonely enthusiasts 

retain their exaltation ut life, after the hour of exal- 

tation is over. They never sober down. . The past, never sa- 

Meee tat acione ‘They ive fe felon of Krvout in Gnder 
ture ts) ve in a oO 

to the sacred touch of enthusiasm a 


noble, who can talk so beautifally | 


ih seen 


] 
the |r ouis 


genius among us is not imaginative; and the poor have no 
enemies except themselves. - Abroad the case is different, and 
pawn day ange De mag deme ohed 
ply m t , it. a 
and sentimental. The stilt-walking of Werbes is Paieng 
eis eee When they hear their 
conversing ‘such godlike 
the masses know Shan ito Unde cause that is the subject 


iis. postical hicoa td and congratulate ves on 

tans who | ve found eet tuat It raigions an nobli 
to be democratical. Soomer or later a popular moVement is 
-priests of humanity cro 


with flowers, and preparing themselves with cha) 
for the triumphal march, things are so difficult as to 
estimate the exact influence of these revolu manifes- 


to come ; 


Turning 
that the idealism belongs more 
less tothe masses, than —y 
ts to-influence rather a 
doers ; and the Turin re, 
the government of ideas than the crowds outside in the 


Piazza. It is in action, and not in diplomacy, that democracy 
has failed of late. Yetwe hate s0 tnnch Of Sameesetie 


ization — 
ting the hee that the wonee has: poem te Bee 
The ve accom: re- 
Sane nave beck ‘anGoumihihed not by, but for, the people. 
Left to themselves, the masses seem everywhere rather to 
retire from the conflict, or to at Once to the wall. In 
Paris, in Fone and in Lal, Sea democratle sword haatnen 
tried, and found wanting ; en successes as yet per- 
tl have been due to the brains of Cavour 


no.: That there are multitudes of graye and political men 
care for good. government, and are determined in their own 
way to have it, is certhin. Beside these, there a tay be 
a and fe ence ae who care little but the bread 
of life; and who may say in Europe, as els¢where: Nos nume- 
rus sumus é fruges consumere nati, Above and beyond these 
we wonder whether we should see more 


dreamers and h talkin ited! Mga To 
and her ig exei 

their swords, and proclai — loudly millennium is a 
hand. London Weekly, Jan. 2. 
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BRITISH TRADE AND COMMBECE. 

The article that follows appeared in the London Tiates on 
New Year's Day, under the heading “ Money-Market and City 
Intelligence.” We cite it, without offering any opinion as to 
the correctness Of ite views. At least, it is far more interest- 
ing than the usaal run of such compositions: 
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icler ‘ ne oth of military and pecu- 
considerations can scarcely be re rded 
x Barc ‘dangers created by the 


teip. question. Hence, 
capitalist is bound to 


we have Sonata cotton question, the 
ns and ties of which have been well illus- 


the past month. A few weeks back gold was 
the conntry at a severe pace, and a majority of 
those connected with India, Egypt, and 
. that nothing could arrest the drain. 
; , following the market indications with’ strict 
ptitude, put up their rate to 8 per cent. and now we 
have a complete turn of the tide. But the signs that this turn 
be temporary appear on all sides. The k of ‘France 
have lost more than a million of bullion during the past three 
yr four while on this side a slight indication of return- 
ease is followed by a rebound of 1}d. per Ib. in favour of 
cotton the inference being that with money 
or'6 per cent. this speculation would become more rami- 
ever. In the meantime we must wait entirely for 
to’ solve the doubts as to the disposition not only 
but of all foreign peoples to consume manufactur- 
their present rate, with the certainty that in a 
they will be back at nearly their old prices, 
those prices, moreover, in drawing forth supplies 
‘interior of the Eastern counties being still untested. 
nature of existing stocks of goods all over the 
dis also. merely a matter of opinion, the means for form- 
indement being ina majority of cases derived from par- 
ties who are anxious to keep up prices. Considering that at 
Liverpool on the ist of January last the quantity of the staple 
in the warehouses was under-estimated to the extent of 85 
par cent. Heulisjotnted reports of the quantities of our manu- 
held at the various ports of the world cannot be re- 
ceived with much reliance. Under ordinary circumstances 
course of prices at such places wuuld furnish an indication, 
when the at action upon prices comes first from 
Liverpool, this:mode is useless. 
The contingency of peace in America does not deserve more 
¢ than was accorded to it at the commencement of each 
t two years; but. the fact that, when the break-ap of 
. Chase’s system of finance shall arrive, the purchasing 
power of the United States in fo markets will suddenly 
, is @ point now to be ly kept in view. Ame- 
rica is being steadily drained of gold. So long as the mass of 
the people are told by public writers as ignorant.as themselves 
that Male iwey as Toy as gold may safely be created to 
and that if they do not hasten to take their hoards 
‘Treasury in exchange for notes.or bonds, they 
will soon lose the orang of getting any premium what- 
ever, #0 long will the coin be seppiied. But when all men 
have With their stores, and the question then remains 
to be met of paying for fo imports, # commentary on 
popular finance more instructive than any presented to the 
world since the days of Johi Law is likely to be furnished. 
that_event must Sepand simply on the amount of 
on still diffused throughout the country, 
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The date of 
in| atid'until it occurs many shallow persons, even on this side, 


may b to.express a sense of the “ prosperity”’ that 
hab attended she war, and of something like admiration at the 
dexterity of e financier by whom gold has.been kept to the 
limit of 52 per cent. Py price nearly one-third higher 
than that‘attained during the mismanagement of the English 
curfency at the worst period of our long continental war. 
lally, therefore, as well. as politically, the call tor 
prudence rises on ores side, 

Next, apart from politics and trade, we have to look to our 
volun’ commitments for new undertakings. To some 
these seem) the’ most alarming feature of the time. En- 

ents for , 100. millions sterling are beyond anything 
ae, since 1846. But reckoning the proportion of these 
projects that have failed to get their capital or have been 
abandoned; and also bearing in mind that of the capital autho- 
rized only three-fourths have yet been issued, the total would 
probably be reduced to about 60 millions, of which, perhaps, 
not more, than 30 millions will be required to be called up. 
This is sufficiently serious and seems certain to prevent any 
ent return to- moderate rates of discount. It does not, 
ever; justify any immediate alarm. Of the capital to be 
expended a 1 portion figures in the shape of joint-stock 
enterprise, which, but for the law of limited liability, would 
eq have been expended ‘by private speculators. Hotels, 
gas works, shipping and mining investments on an increased 
seale are a necessary result of the extent of population and 
traffic. Nearly the whole of the other commitments has been 
for banking and financial companies. Such of these as are 
connected with foreign business have sent.and will send capi- 
tal to distant places, but the mass are for home purposes, and 
can have no other immediate effect than that of competing for 
the unemployed capital in the hands of the public. In some 
cases, moreover, the capital which figures in the list is merely 
a conversion into the form of shares of that which previously 
existed in private banks. Many of these concerns will doubt- 
less be carefully managed, but as regards the large number 
which have palpably been concocted but for the sake of pre- 
miums by that class of available gentlemen whose names. in 
alternation are regularly looked for in almost every prospec- 
tus, a period of anxiety must be anticipated. 
therté one of the most rare objects in the world has been 
a man who can be trusted safely to operate with the funds of 
other people ; and if the 263 companies proposed during the 
past year have found persons of that description a most en- 
ing improvement must suddenly have occurred in the 
commercial honesty and intelligence. But whatever 
companies, the day of trial will not 
: en in their re for business they shall 
patronized and created another class of enterprising 
consisting chiefly of junior clerks, who s udden- 
y.come out ae “ eminent exporting firms,” such .as corrupted 
and almiost destroyed all legitimate business prior to the ca- 

’ e of 1857; and when these parties shall have had 
their bills in all directions, and to make ample 
nte-on their families, it will then, on an occasion of a 
the outbreak of war, or some of those “ unex- 
s which are always sure to happen just. when 
rilliant, be found that ruin is on every side, 

‘whose career has thus been arrested no 
| consolation remains but to vent abuse on the Bank Obarier 


prevented Bank-notes trom be- 
im yy their Ady: gn Meghann) be conyenient. 
re Y Rie to ripés, however, some two or three 
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Tur Pruvce anp Hanvanp.—The Prince of Wales intends 
present to the Harvard Library a copy of the of 
Ee ett pn! ta toh 10 Ballons 
The Samaritan tradition is that the original was made by the 
grandson of Aaron more than 3,000 years ago. 


“To Connesronpents.—Z£. L. 8, The packet and letter are re- 
ceived. Many thanks. 


THR ALBION. 
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Scant Tidings from Europs. 

Galway telegrams to the Sth inst. vi4 St. John’s, N.F., 
which are the sources of the latest information, throw no fur- 
ther light upon the great question of peace or war growing, or 
likely to grow, out of the Danish and German quarrel, 
One fact, however, is announced, which proves something 
more than an absence of unanimity in the Teutonic aggres- 
sors; it shows a minority, in favour of a peaceful solution of 
the difficulty, more numerous than one was led to expect. A 
proposal brought forward in the Federal Diet by Austria, to 
the effect that the Prince of Augustenbarg be summoned to 
retire immediately from Holstein, haw,been rejected only by a 
vote of 9 to 7. Tothishmapboadded at anti aadlie 
mark has issued a stirring proclamation to his army, and bas 
called out a large body of reserves, , 

One other item from the European continent has its interest 
for us in this hemisphere. The American press had latterly 
determined, to its own entire satisfaction, that the Archduke 
Maximilian, Emperor designate—we can’t honestly say elect 
—of Mexico, had abandoned all pretension to the imperial 
throne. With the docile faith in their blind guides which 
characterizes all devourers of newspapers, the American peo- 
plegave credence to this report. Now we are told that the 
Archduke is soon to be in Paris, there to visit and confer with 
his brother sovereign, ere he betakes himself to his new and 
unenviable office. The latter, by the way, is for the moment 
occupying, vis-d-vis to this country, the position held by our 
own authorities at an early period of the civil war...The 
Kearsage, U.8. war-steamer, and the Florida, in the Confederate 
service, were lying at last date nearly side by side in the har- 
bour of Brest, An interval of 24 hours between the sailing of 
the two respectively would be there enforced, as in England, 
in order to avoid the presumed scandal of a collision, in close 
proximity to the neutral coast. 


There is one bit of news, exceedingly curious of its kind, 
that concerns Great Britain, and that will create no small 
amount of surprise. It is stated that the squadron fitted out 
and commanded by Oapt. Sherard Osborn, R. N., for the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of China, is about to return to England 
for sale, in consequence of the Chinese government failing to 
carry out its compact in relation thereto,—Parliament will 
probably be convened for the customary date, the 4th of 
February—Lord Palmerston, we regret to observe, was pre- 
vented, by an attdéck of gout, trom attending a Cabinet Coun- 
cil on the 2nd inst. 





The Civil War. 

The past week has resembled several of its immediate prede- 
so far as naval and military operations are concerned. 
is next to mothing to record, for it were absurd to sup- 
pose thet the final issue of the conflict is affected by the 

porches in the city 
Charleston ; the rumoured rough-handling of Mosby, an ac- 
tive Southern guerrilla chieftain, in the neighborhood of Har- 
per’s Ferry, whereof particulars, strangely enough, have not 


ye found their way to Washington; by the capture of Gene- | services, had not yet commenced; but the fervid excitement | any one of their craft against the Queen’s yacht, in a.match- 


ral Vance, C.8., and one hundred and fifty men, ina w: 

train affair somewhere in East Tennessee ; or even by the suc- 
ceas of the U. 8. blockading squadron off Wilmington, in'tak- 
ing or driving on shore the most noted blockade-runners. It is 
true that divers grand expeditions are said to’ bie ‘a-foot ; and 
that the Spring campaign is vigorously opened by jourpal 





| The prospect of an unsparing levy of all men and boys capa- 
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 |some of whom even now propose the formation of three in-| corpses! You have read. crible we need not 
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Northern. negro soldiera have been .summarily hung 
in North Carolina, on falling into Confederate ae oor 
execution liad ‘been ostensibly carried out according to 
threats once attributed to the South. But the one was hung 
fo for a. 


intensity, and canuot becomforted. Theaffliction is national. 
Nor is resigned submission to the Divine appointment likely to 
take hold of the popular mind, which would have bowed 
humbly, had the calamitous event been caused by earthquake, 
wherewith it has a dread familiarity. Brought about by care- 
leasness more or less blamable, it was exasperated by the 
wilful and frightful indifference of the officiating priests. 
Qne open door led, through the Sacristy,:to safety. ‘Of 
this they all, without exception, availed themselves, and then 


at, while the plans and the chances of the Northern cam- 
paign are discussed here with a coolness that argues more of 
fear than of hope that it may be the last, a corresponding or even 
larger degree of enterprize and audacity is attributed to the 
Confederate leaders, who are now said to be driven to despe- 
ration, as they have often been gazetted on the verge of sub- 
mission. Large forces are said to be concentrated in front of 
Chattanooga. General Longstreet is, by rumour, contem- 


dalous circumstances, has been well called the “miserable 
furniture” of their calling ! The same journals, that record the 
names of many of the two thousand dead, speak of chairs and 
candlesticks and mattings and old tables, carried off while the 
smoke of the human sacrifice went up. Is it strange, that the 
Chilians ate holding aloof from their superstitious trust in their 
Chureh’s servitors, and are nigh ready to whisper vengeance ? 
We are glad to see, asa light in allthis dark cloud, that Mr. 
Nelson, U.S. Minister to Chili, and several gentlemen of his 
establishment, were prompt and valiant in lending such amall 
assistance as might be given, by collected by-standers, at a 
scene of such unutterable horror. 

And now, what is the lesson that we ought to lay to our- 
selves, though it be true that the risks of fire are not so great 
in our Protestant Churches? How. is it with our countless 
theatres and places of entertainment? How many would 
perish, think you, for want of sufficient means of exit, if this or 
that one were to be burnt? ‘The local press, we remark. with 
satisfaction, has sounded, in two or three instances, a slight 
note of alarm hereupon, but—the warning having been given 
four or five days ago—it is probably by this time for- 
gotten. Let us hope that some prominent individual in the 
Legislature, or some zealous.District- Attorney, will stir active- 
ly and practically and at once in the matter, bringing it, as 
may be most advisable, before the Assembly or before Grand 
Juries. In'the meanwhile, we beg to invoke popular indigna- 
tion against any attempt whatever, any where and at any 
performance, to plant chairs or stools in the scant passages 
appropriated to locomotion. We should be delighted to 
chronicle in such case—for it would ‘be a far more worthy 
cause—an approximation to the famous O. P. riots of 
London. 


this supposititions despair, because in truth we put very small 
faith in Northern versions of Southern doings. We watch 
with more interest what the South has to say of itself; and 
herein, if not elsewhere, the week has been pregnant with sig- 
nificance. Whether it be true or otherwise, that the Confede- 
rate Government is making’ preparations to abandon Rich- 
mond and pitch its tent at Columbia, 8. C., it is clear that the 
Congress assembled at Richmond has provoked a spirit of 
hostility and resistance against its contemplated stringent mea- 
sures, for replenishing its army ranks and its treasury coffers. 


ble of bearing arms, and of enforced taxes that would tend to- 
wards the immediate confiscation of all estates, has aroused an 
antagonism in some parts of the Confederacy, and especially 
in North Carolina. Richmond papers have been infinitely 
bolder in condemning the policy of Mr. Davis, than opposition 
papers have dared to be here, in criticising that of Mr. Lin- 
coln. But, in this: crisis, the journals of Raleigh have 
openly declared that the people whom they represent will not 
submit to any such conscription and imposts ; and they give 
fair warning. that.,.enforcement will be resisted in arms. 
View it as you may, this is the serious news of the week. . 

Turning to the civil side of the civil war, we commence by 
noticing that practical effect is about being given to one of 
Mr. Lincoln’s autocratic Proclamations—the one we mean, 
which curiously illustrated the grand American doctrine of 
the will of the ruled being essential to the righteousness of 
government—by binding nine-tenths at the. feet of one-tenth. 
Major-General Banks has given notice at New Orleans, that 
an election of officers for the State of Louisiana will take 
place on the 22nd of next month, in accordance with these 
arbitrary provisious. A more suitable date than Washington’s 
birth-day might perhaps have been chosen for this dethrone- 
ment of all the democratic ideas associated with the memory 
of ‘that liberty-loving Patriot. But what matters it? Much 
trouble touching slavery will ge saved, and the Presidential 
vote of Louisiana will be secured to Mr. Lincoln. 

The Congress of the United States has latterly manifested a 
most business-like spirit. Prone, in ordinary times, to discuts 
abstract themes in the loftiest of imaginable tones, and to 
snort defiance im the face of the whole civilized world, it is 
marvellous how tame and uninteresting the debates have be- 
come, unless when a feeling of personal hostility has been 
evoked, The topics mainly discussed—and much discussion 
do they undeniably require—have been the Drafl and Taxa- 
tion; the general condition and prospects of the country, are 
themes, it appears, too delicate or too difficult for handling. 

Mr. Lincoln is fairly launched as a candidate for re-election 
to his high office. The course of public affairs, it is obvious, 
will to a considerable extent be shaped accordingly. Hence 
perhaps an immense puff of the late Archbishop Hughes by 
Mr. Seward, in connection with the President’s inability te 
attend the funeral ceremonies. The deceased Prelate was a 
very lukewarm Unionist; but the Irish vote is influential. 





Tot Homines, Quot Sententiz. 

It has been the fault of Earl Russell in conducting the For- 
eign Affairs of Great Britain, that he has manifested a foolish 
fondness for commending our admirable constitution—if such 
a thing there be—to old countries that require patching up, 
as to newly settled communities in search of a system. So 
also, and not without justice, have English ‘travellers and 
bookmakers been reproached with measuring the men and 
the manners of other lands by their own set standard. “ How 
odd!” they are apt to exclaim, when they find anything not in 
strict accordance with their own small insular experiences. 
For ourselves, we desire to cultivate a more catholic spirit ; and 
if we jot down two or three of the latest lively occurrences at 
Washington, it is without the remotest intention gf drawing 
contrast or comparision with anything occurring at home. 
There is no room for such. The incidents of which we speak 
are sui generis, They could not possibly happen elsewhere. 

Thus, it is impossible to conceive our House of Commons 
converted pro tempore into a lecture room, Mr. Speaker gal- 
lantly handing to his own Chair a good-looking young woman, 
the Sovereign and her Cabinet Ministers and Legislators of 
eminence then entering unceremoniously as listeners, and the 
young woman forthwith proceeding to address to them a pre- 
pared impromptu, made up of a grain of satire upon the 
Government to a bushel of the grossest flattery. Such a sight, 
we say, is not conceivable by the solid and perhaps stolid 
English mind. Yet do we not think that this Republic is in 
any extra peril, or that the horrors of the French Revolution 
are coming upon it. The age is different; the actors are un- 
jike. The French Goddess of Reason was—well, no better 
than she should be. Miss Dickinson, we have no reason to 
doubt, is as good as she appears to be. The creature, who 
paataanth trailed through Paris streets, drew after her a crowd drunk 

The Ohilian Holocaust: its Lesson. with political phrenzy. Miss Dickinson discourses, in the 

A momentary thrill of horror passed through the communi- | Capitol at Washington, before the Chief Magistrate of the 
ty on Monday last, when in the morning papers were read the | United States, and is waited upon by much Congressional 
ghastly details of the awful occurrence that desolated Santiago | wisdom. Why not, ifit suit President and People? At any 
om the 8th of December. At seven o'clock on the evening of | rate, it is consoling to know that a sum of $1030 was the net 
that day, the church of the Jesuits was thronged to excess by | result of the exhibition to which we allude, and that freed 
a crowd of worshippers, mostly female, and comprising within | negroes will benefit thereby to that extent. The rashness and 
it the social élite of the capital. All that was womanly and | selfishness of the Abolition clique have doomed to death and 
most_impressionable—the matron and her daughters, the mis-| misery so many thousands of that helpless race, that any 
tress and the maid—was there. The occasion was one of rare | trifling aid will be seasonable in that direction. 


of| interest for the devotee, as also for the mere lover of gorgeous} Again; wecan’t imagine our First Lord of the Admiralty 


show. Fétes in honour of the Virgin Mary had culminated in | trying to Confute long-continued attacks by the press and Mr. 
a magnificent ceremonial. Decorations had been lavished Cobden, @-propos to the inefficiency of our new iron-clads, by 
without stint, and lamps blazed in unwonted thousands. The the Clyde and Mersey steamers in general to pit 


of the multitude was none the less in extreme, stimulated by | for two thousand pounds... Such a shout of derision, if not of 
priestly artifice whereon we dwell not for very shame. would be set up; that the proud Duke of Somerset 

Tt was, we say, at 7 P.M. that this fair mass of humanity | would bow his head im shame. Yet an analogous plan has 
was palpitating in pleasurable or pious expectation, Half an] been adopted by the, American Secretary of the Navy. His 


hour later, and what was left of it?—a tumiultuous heap of| newly built seagoing ships are denounced as slow ; and there~ 
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perf Tyee, aie, tw etpeciignns-steae 
qould the conclusion be very logical. What of that? The 
suggested trial is a fine thing for newspaper 
immense excitement ifthe race be p the 

attack for a time, dnd would make the pada sucky 
the Navy the most popular of office-holders, if his pet, the 
Buiaw, should come off victor. Swum cuigue ; why should 
we be censorious, because this new mode of silencing carpers 
does not chance to be of British origin? 

Once more : if the lately deceased author, mourned by the 
"universal world of letters and humanity, had, in his “ Penden- 
nis,” made the Minister of the day confer upon Captain Costi- 
gan first a Major-Generalship of Militia, and then, on proof of 
his entire incapacity, the Judgeship of a County Court—how 
would the critics have taxed him with improprieties, improba- 
bilities, impossibilities! If moreover, he had delineated the 
Inns of Court, for instance, sitting in jadgment on the latter 
appointment, and solemnly ratifying it, how would his fame 
for drawing. true pictures of life have been, suddenly, tar- 
nished! What then? Washington is not. London; nor is 
the Western world bound to shape its modes of action by the 
straight-laced notions of its elder.. "What would have shocked 
fiction, there, becomes actual fact in a more enlightened re- 
gion. Ex-Corporation Counsel and ex-Major General Bus- 
teed. ia now a Judge of the U. U. 8, Court of Alabams! 


The. Brooklyn Bonus, 

The lines of Henry Ward Beecher have fallen in pleasant 
places. During last summer he travelled extensively in Eu- 
rope, at the expense of his congregation, carefully abstaining 
from the severe duties of a public emissary, though they 
pressed irresistibly upon his conscientious mind as the date 
drew near for return to his native land. Then, as we all re- 
member, burst forth the torrent of invective and eloquence 
that led England captive, and brought the shrewd gentleman 


home amid shouts of gratulation and triumph, there to receive 
proof that Plymouth Church holds firmly to the Scriptural 


postulate, “ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 


It was on the evening of the 15th inst., that the guardians 
and managers of the aforesaid institation held their annual 


meeting.. A Mr. Hazard appropriately presided, for it was: a 


fair subject for a toss-up, to what extent the Pastor would pro- 
fit by his recent politico-pyrotechnics. A Mr. Bell, it seems, 
tang in the proposed change, by which the salary of this 
faithful servant of his Master was to be raised from $7,500 to 
$10,000 per annum. But this paltry addition of 33} per cent 
was not deemed sufficient by a Mr. Faller, who advocated a 
unis rrr as ia age may pam garg ps rivers to Europe (paying commissions and tolls to the U. 8.) 


the currency. Not mincing matters at all, he suggested a rise 


of 100 per cent.; that is to say that Mr. Beecher’s stipend 


be adjusted at $15,000 a year. 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher is not the first man, who has had 
occasion to say: “save me from my friends,” as assuredly no 
man living is more fearless in grappling with his enemies, 


For, inasmuch as the Independent newspaper, it is well 
known, intermingles its religious exhortations with a fair|. 


sprinkle of pecuniary wisdom, this proposition was rather 
too strong for the disciples of that high-toned sheet. We are 
told that “considerabie discussion” hereupon ensued; and, 
finally, a Mr. Graves dug a pit for the enthusiastic Mr. Fuller, 


whereinto he fell and wherein he was buried. Mayhap it 


was in view of a possible return to specie payments; but the 
business feeling prevailed. A paltry bonus, or extra dividend, 
of $5,000 was alone awarded to the poverty-stricken gentle- 


man, while it was voted not to be expedient to commit the 


Church to a'permanent.increase of his salary. We beg to con- 


dole accordingly with the disappointed, and to express a hope 
that—being rent-free and still open to “surprise-parties,” a 
lecturer and an editor in the high swing of popularity—Mr. 
Beecher may stagger through the difficulties of the year, 
without appending his own name to the list of Bankrupts, 
which the Independent boasts of supplying more correctly 


than any rival paper in the country. 





The Reciprocity Treaty. 


. We have already noticed that a “Joint Resolution” here- 
- wpon has been referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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y THE, ALBION. 


Tg Folie cganay «pl ommeil age 
will never be of weight with men of sense or business. 
we rg the Board of: Trade of its chief city, 
generalizes its and sets forth the inequality of the 
bearings of the Treaty, wisely, however, waiving the political 
reasons of Maine, but asking, with her, for a more just and 
equitable arrangement, without rehearsing the details of any 
present injusti¢e.—In a more business-like spirit, a contempo- 
rary of this city has furnished the following points, which we 
imagine fairly embody the grievances of those opposed to the 
Treaty, East, West, North and South. 
“1. ‘That the reciprocity treaty is misnamed, as it benefits our 
fh bouts commercially of our expense.—2. the Canadians, 
wtp have discriminated t the United States, thus 
AA A py a 
vourabie to fmeustion, and @ tone of publte opinion was not 


Lamar: fines it hes hewn in operetion a 
vinees have learned to dislike us see ee 


t the ten years 
past have been the most pros us known to the annals of Ca- 
on aceount of this 


while that mn of ad United 
States ae. on that coun’ “has not misintained. th 


rity in wealth and commerce which always distinguished tins 


vious to 1854. 

y At the same time, the article in question closes with this 
candid acknowledgment. 
' “Tt is probable that there will be a in this country 


sy e discussion of a new treaty which will advocate non- 
tercourse, so as to make the Canadians feel their isolation and 
dependence upon the North ; but there is little likelihood of their 
views pr2vailing.”’ 

Now, after a careful indie’ of the subject, we are sorry 
to say we cannot agree with our neighbour in any one of 
these particulars. On the contrary, we think it can be posi- 
tively shown—Ist. That the Treaty benefits the U. 8. quite as 
much as the Provinces.—2nd. That the Canadians have. not 
discriminated against the U.S. (excepting perhaps on one or 
two articles vid the St. Lawrence), but levy the same duties 
on merchandize, &c., whether imported from Great Britain or 
the United States—3rd. That the U.S. have now as many 
friends: in Canada as at any former period in its history.—4th. 
That its prosperity has been owing to its own public works 
and developments, and not specially to the Treaty, the 
Colony having constructed more miles of Railway in propor- 
tion to its population than any one State in the Union, or the 
U. 8. combined, during the past ten years. 

Again : the strongest features in the Treaty are almost entire- 
ly ignored by the writers on this side of the line. The treaty 
was intended to create a reciprocal free trade’in all products of 
the Soil, the Sea, and the Forest-—when unmanufactured. Were 
we to stop here, we believe the U. S. have not been losers 
as a whole, when it is considered that the Provinces 
send into the U. 8. original products of the soil and 
forest, which find theirgway through American canals and 


and take back manufactured articles from the U. S. in return; 
to the same annual amount, within a fraction, on which pro- 
fits are realized by the latter. 
But now let us look at the advantages granted by the Pro- 
vinces, which are not reciprocated by the United States.— 
Foremost among these stand the Fisheries on the entire Atlantic 
Coast, from which the U.S. derive at least $12,000,000 an- 
nually.—Secondly, The Registry of U.S. Vesselsin British Ports, 
@ very important concession in a maritime point of view, and 
especially convenient during war.—Thirdly, the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, the Lakes, and Canals, as an 
additional outlet for the produce of the rapidly developping 
hand producing Western States. We may here add that the 
leading journal of the chief commercial city of the North 
West says: “ The free navigation of the St. Lawrence, secured 
by the Reciprocity Treaty, forbids those who controul New 
York policy to go further in their wrong. It is a balance- 
wheel, a safeguard, which the Agriculture of the West cannot 
afford to give up!” We need not entertain, then, serious fears 
of its ultimate abrogation. 
- We cannot, for want of space, refer at length to the inter- 
ests of the New England Manufacturers, nor to the destitute 
Prairies of the West, that all demand cheap lumber; but may 
at least express a hope that the subject of the Treaty may be 
approached in good temper on both sides, as it was by its la- 
mented author the late Earl of Elgin, and thatt may be not 
only renewed, but extended—to the mutual good. of both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race on thiscontinent. To permit 


consideration would be short-sighted, and suicidal, and be- 
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tiofis by the U. 8. Senate; but inasmuch as Petitions and Re- 
solutions are flowing in from nearly every State on the Border, 
on the subject of the abrogation or revision of the Treaty, we 
are compelled to notice more in detail what we have hith- 
erto only casually touched. 

It is proposed by this Joint [Resolntion to give the neces- 
sary year’s notice, which will terminate the treaty on the 11th 
of September, 1865—that being the earliest date, by the terms 
of the same, when it can be abrogated by either party. 
Whether practical good sense of the American people 
will allow this matter to go further than a simple reference to 
the Committee above-named; or whether the subject was 
called up for the purpose of more certainly securing its re- 
newal, remains to be seen. But unless more sound and 
cogent reasons can be given against its continuance, than 
have been thus far advanced, we think the latter supposition 
the more likely. 


The State of Maine's strongest objections—as set forth in 
Governor Oory’s Message—are, that “ it has most signally failed 
in winning for the United States the good will of our territorial 
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ance at this theatre. 


neath the sagacity imputed to the two nations in the van of 
commerce and civilization. 





Brama. 


The old burlesque of “‘ Mazeppa " was revived at the Olym pic 
last Monday night, when Mr. Frank Drew made his first appear- 
“A Bull in a China Shop”’ was also per- 
formed; and these two pieces have been repeated every evening 
@ince. The farce is one of the cleverest extant, and is illustrated 
to great advantage by the spirited acting of Mr. Mortimer, Mr, 
Davidge, and Mr. Stoddart. The burlesque, however, is dull; nor 
does it derive any special vivacity from the acting, or rather the 
antics, of Mr. Frank Drew. I hope it will speedily give place to 
sumething livelier; but, if it must be played, the performers 
would do well to learn and repeat its exact words. Pentameter 
lines—or, to speak technically, verses—contain ten syllables each. 
This burlesque is written in pentameter verses. But the perform- 
ers vary, in the most ductile manner, from five syllables to ten, 
thereby horribly mangling the text, and offending the sensitive 
ear with discords to which the sound of the filing of a saw is 
music. It should also be suggested to Mr. Frank Drew that im- 
neighhours; and the Government, in terminating the Treaty pertinent vulgarity is not humour. The manner in which—after 
is relinved af ot pee, om thet Besematiits: ‘Sach falling upon the stage, to the apparent detriment ofhis person— 
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he indicates the seat of his pain, is offensive to delicacy. Many of 


his, auditors do, indeed; langh at and applaud this dis- 
gusting 


exhibition; bnt that only proves the boorishness of 
the auditors. Thereare other actors also; to whom the suggestion 
might preperly be made. No practice deserves more emphatic 
tion than that—so prevalent with players, who set up 


to be comic—of stooping to vulgar tricks, for the purpose of ex- 


torting the horse-langh of vulgar applause. 
An opportunity to judge Mr. Drew's merits as an actor may 
occur hereafter, when he shall have acted. At present, he has not 


justified the pretension that presents him as a “star.” If, how- 


ever, all the stars in the theatrical firmament were to fall to their 
proper level, it is certain that populous dome would be but dusky. 
One might, in looking at it, realize Wordsworth’s suggestive 


, Fado" open eye 

Of the solitary sky. 
And what a refreshing realization that would be! To have no 
more ranting fools, with big calves and big larynx; no more gurg- 
ling and hysterical females, with long back hair; no more speci- 
alities; no more great this, that, and the other; no more mural 
re- | pustules, in the shape of variegated capital letters; no more 
trumpet-blown praises of meagre mediocrity! Why, it 
would be almost conclusive confirmation of the approach of the 
millennium ; and Dr. Cumming might wisely lay in his coals by the 
peck instead of the bushel. 
Shall we speculate on that delightful contingency? Shall we 
name the constellations that would disappear? No: there would 
not be room for the list, in this column. But I can mention one 
galaxy, that would be quenched in blesséd Cimmerian darkness ; 
and that is the Irish and Yankee galaxy, now shiniug forth at Ni- 
blo’s Garden. These stars might sputter somewhat, in going 
down; but down they would assuredly go. And no stars ever 
shone with so meretricious a lustre, or merited oblivion so richly. 
Nor would any mourn, as for lost Pleiads. The theatrical firma- 
ment has not been especially beautified by these penny candle 
lights. 
The reader will understand me as saying that the stage has suf- 
fered quite enough from the empty pretence and sickly puerility 
of Mr. Barney Williams. That, at least, is whatImean. The mo- 
tive of this statement is the fact that Mr. Barney Williams lately 
had the effrontery—a charactcristic which, doubtless, he still re- 
tains—to make a public speech, before the curtain, at Niblo’s 
Garden, reflecting upon the tone of local criticism in reference to 
the play of ‘‘ The Connie Soogah,” and arrogating to himself—on 
the ground of his ownership of that commonplace work—the dig- 
nity and honour of a Mecenas of American dramatic literature. 
There is a degree of ignorant insolence in this proeeeding that 
ought not to be quietly tolerated. You may read, in the Daily 
Times of Monday last, an excéllent article on this subject—excel- 
lent alike for truth, sentiment, candour, and style—to which eve- 
ry intelligent lover of the drama must heartily say Amen! The 
vulgar, profane, idiotic caricature of Irish manhood, furnished by 
Mr. Barney Williams, has been patiently endured—for more years 
than it were creditable to mention—because it was thought to be, 
as in fact it is, beneath criticism: and thus Mr. Williams has pros- 
pered, on the plaudits of a herd of groundlings, “ capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb shows and noise.” This he mistakes for 
great mic, suecess; and, puffed up with vanity, he now as- 
sumes ize thé American press, and to instruct the tastes of 
gentlemen, ‘who could easily teach a large sized school of such 
persons as himself the rudiments of education. It is high time 
that Mr. Williams should be informed that intelligent persons 
tniversally regard him as a fifth-rate performer, pretentious rather 
than talented, and injurious alike to the dramatic profession and to 
the usefulness of the stage. As I said before, the disappearance of 
the Williams constellation would not be provocative of grief. 
But “The Jolly Peddler” is enjoying the cheap honours of po- 
pularity, and there is no immediate prospect of the departure of 
the Irish Harp from this theatre. Meanwhile it is curious to note 
the tendency to insane delusion, which seems to have been fos- 
tered, by this Celtic symbol, in the mind of the individual who 
composes advertisements of “‘ The Connie Soogah.”” We were, in 
the first place, informed by this enthusiastic writer that the pro- 
duction of this piece would mark “‘a New Era in the History of 
the Irish Drama.” That statement raised hopes, that werecruelly 
disappointed, at the outset. Then we were told that the play was 
« pronounced by houses crammed from parquet to ceiling to be the 
best acted and the most splendidly mounted drama ever presented 
to the American public.”” It was, however, easy to perceive, in 
this non sequitur, the gradual but sure growth of mental aberra- 
tion on the part of the writer. Accordingly, we were not unpre- 
pared for his last and wildest assurance, that “‘ The Jolly Peddler” 
is “substantiated by the unanimous opinions of the press as the 
best acted and most splendidly mounted,” &c., &c. There is cer- 
tainly a case of confirmed lunacy in Mr. Wheatley’s managerial 


excitement growing out of temporary causes to enter into its ie 


Little remains to be noted. The ‘Clandestine Marriage’’ 
has been revived, at Wallack’s, and “ Married Life” and “ Rose- 
dale” have been performed there: and the “ Ticket-of-Leaye 
Man” has been presented nightly at the Winter Garden. These 
representations suggest no particular comment. It may be said, 
though, that only Mr. Gilbert’s superb Lord Ogleby could justify 
the resuscitation of Colman’s stupid play; and that—after having 
exhausted all the moral lessons of Tom Taylor’s drama—one may 
still enjoy the performance at the Winter Garden, because of Mr. 
Bland’s incomparable Jew, and the joyous Green Jones of Mr. 
Vining Bowers. Let it be added that Mr. Florence is true to na- 
ture and to life in his personation of Robert Brierly. Mrs, Florence, 
on the contrary, is less successful than she was at first, in the part 
of St. Hvremond. She exaggerates the character now, and she in- 
dulges much too liberally in forced, unnatural, and unpleasant 
laughter. MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and Harcies. 


In noticing, last week, the fine passage of the Scotit, we 
ought to have mentioned the almost simultaneous triumph of 
the screw steamer City of New York, Captain Kennedy, of the 
Dale line. She made the run from Sandy Hook to ueens- 
town in 8 days and 16 hours. One of the subjects of 
Mr. Millis Oe teas to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of this- Brdhy be Aaron and Hur upholding the hands of 
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Appotutments. 
Mr. R.B. 5 of, Park has been re- 
Pr ep Ph hae 


Earl Russell has been el Lord Rector of’ Aber- 
: deen University. 


Aruy. 


Practice Maxzus Perrect.—We are informed that Major. 
Gen. Lindsay intends shortly to start on an expedition to the 
try, or @ flying column of about 250 of 

the regulars, and a full complement of officers, with the object 
of experimenting in bush Snow shoes are to be provided, 
a prorsins unde, ta Cielo ie.o wear, Seneemeay ret of 
own a necessary 0 
; | a soldier’s duty to know how to travel.on snow shoes; and 
in this sort of exercise, we have no doubt the volunteers would 
beat the regulars—many of them ha had good practice. 
It is no less necessary to havean acquaintance with the sur- 


rounding country—its ad and difficul- 
ties. Practical knowledge of this nature would be of t 





























Punch makes the following “mem” for the musical 
’—Admiral Fi 


best pest, 

, ‘The Castle of Studley and estate, in 
comprising the castellated mansion and nearly 

700 acres of land, manesial rights and geviege, 508 the 
vowson of the rectory of Moreton Reggott, in the county of 
arwick, been sold at Garraway’s, for the sum _ of 
£145,000. Mr, Walker, of Birmingham, was the 4 
————AA curious feature of the movements in honour of the 
commemoration of the 300th 2 oe a 





ment orthodox engineers, but, believing that there. was 






















ho reason why railway construction should not im as 
cuss various projects and suggestions they arise, and t0| much as all other new discoveries be remained stesdint Tobit | topears fo be determined to toroughly nase Ms; posites 
e Victor H ’s volume of “Les Chansons des| Plas . The result was seen on the 11th. A special traincon- | Tne expedition will probably have a rough, but, er 











Rues et Yen Sold” han heat wi rawn from the printers’ 
hands, and will not be published for some time. Meanwhile 
he has prepared a work entitled “Shakspeare, by V. H.” . He 
says that his conscious inferiority will not allow him to place 
Bp vamaco.the cenagage wih our great dramatist’s. 
are said.to have invaded. Australia, in. hosts. A. pre 
feased eye-witness pare he saw them nioving, in —eger a 
perne! ey nag eh ig the country, about a mile and 
shalfa and clearing a breadth of half a mile in their line of 
march. Australian shepherds were looking for help to 
the -bird, hoping he might change his diet, for 
a time, to al pee a Sameer © mor one abgames 
The London litan Board of Works has agreed to con-| 99 
tract a loan of £50,000, in order to construct the new Finsbury 


not an unpleasant time, as the novelty of the duties exer- 


Yerete pasty oo gentlemen, the majority engineers, from 
me Wo cises will add to the enjoyment of the occasion.— Montreal 


ulhatee, and there Mr. Beadon, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who has a country house at Bhagulpore, 120 miles 
t right bao East Indian, ia nin omenae 
al angles to. a e 
rails are half the ord weight and rice, dnd they ‘is on 
sleepers, which are simply thin bars of the best teak wood, 













“ There has been no aoga fighting on the Indian frontier,” 
substance of a telegram of the 14th Dec. In other words, 
,000 men had remained from a Nov. to 
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Major-Gen. Garvoch, an excellent 
officer.——Pensions of £100 a year for Shag or meri- 
torious service-have been conferred on Col. Maller, of the 20th 
Dep. Battz.; Col. Waddy, C.B., of the 50th ; Col. M'In- 
tyre, CB. of the 78th hlanders; and Col. Budd, of the 14th. 
been 




























Park, which will be formed of about 120 acres. of Jand.—-—— ut.-Col, the Hon. R. Monck, Coldstream Guards, has 
Mayor Gunther, of New York, says in his message that the Military eo AR Lord Monck, ee 
Central Park has cost the city, up to Jan ist, 1868, $7,- pares pr Tesh, hen Lenn pasted the New 
ano oe tee 000,000 =a 4 Mr odibannlie = A carriages springs | Zealand Suit —The uis of Normand’ ae) mmm of 





Royal Dublin Society, in front of the National Gallery of Ire- 
ra Every conscientious editor will appreciate the 
force of this remark: “ You may insert a thousand excellent 
in a newspaper, and never a word of approbation from 
the readers; but just let a paragraph slip in, even by accident, 
of one or two lines not suited to their taste, and you will be 
sure to hear of it.”-—-——_The bronze works, for the decora- 
tion of the late Prince Consort’s tomb, at Frogmore, are being 
executed by the French firm of Barbedienne. It is said they 
will be very costly—_—————Col.. W. Burns, son of the Poet, 
has presented to the Burns Monument, Calton. Hill, Edin- 
, the o} model by Flaxman, of 4 statue of his father. 
The Lyons jou announce that Berger, the great 
billiard player, has settled in that city, where he has become 
the proprietor of the “ Café du X[Xe. Sidcle,” which he open 
last Christmas-day.—_———“ Mexico, Ancient and Modern” is 
the'title of a new work, by M. Michel Chevalier, a translation 
of which is shortly to be published in London. Captain 
jpeke, and his recent speech at Taunton, are themes of con- 
troversy, just now, in Lundon pa ; but the dispute is 
too personal for our taste, and we do not, there- 
devote any space to it——~————Mr. Punch 
pe es a lau le cartoon, yy > Liberty en- 
eavouring to the Emperor of the French beneath 
the Christmas mistletoe. But his Majesty seems embarrassed , 
and remarks: “ Eh! No! paally | what will my wife mes 
A marble bust of Thackeray is to be made by Mr. 
Joseph Durham, as a gift to the Garrick Club, of which 
Thackeray was 4 member. Victor Hugo is a practical 
philanthropist, after all. During two years past, he has given 
a substantial dinner, once a fortnight, to some twenty desti- 
tute children, living in the neighbourhood of his residence, in 
Jersey, Mr. Home, the well.known spiritualist, has 
opened a studio, as a.sculptor, at Rome.————Gorse, or 
furze, is now rather extensively used as food for cattle in 
England, being. ground in a machine. The second 
number of a publication called L’ Autographe has just appear- 
ed in London. It contains a curious fac-si- 
e letter 


Hamlets Rifles——The Guards'in London have ceased to 
supply sentinels at the British Museum and the National Gal- 
lery. The of these buildings is handed over. to the 
Metropolitan We presume the Guards still have 
charge of the Bank.——The Bessie’ Ministry, before the 
Ohristmas recess, presented a bill to the Congress, fixing the 

of the Spanish army at 100,000. mien for the year, 1864. 
——Two companies of the Canadian Rifles have been moved 
from London, C.W., to. Windsor, opposite Detroit, to hold in 
check, it is said, a body of Southern pathizers who con- 
template an attempt to release the C. 8. prisoners on John- 
son’s Island. Butthe whole story is ridiculed in some quarters. 


is so fastened to its neighbour that the train forms an 
ted whole, and bad jolting is impossible. the 
railway is constructed for a minimum and ordinary apeed 
of 12 miles an hour, the special train went easily to. Bo- 
khara, the half-way station, at the rate of 30 miles an hour. 
Side by side on the road are to be seen the creaking =, 
t bullocks, and toiling jogging along, 
oO agg ga eg tch at the side or the‘rich fields 
on 
At the dinner which followed the coming, Be Lieutenant- 
Governor, in propoing “Success to the In Branch Rail- 
way Company and Mr. Wilson, the projector’s health,” de- 
clared his great satisfaction with the success of the experi- 
ment and his conviction of the important results it would have 
in the country. He stated that while the East, Indian line 
had cost £19,000 a mile this had cost only £1,900. ex- 
rap eee een Ho hes ol the oeaageany to continue 
e across the Ganges re, 
jeeling. Some months ago, Lord El 
y all the new lines to be made in Rohilcund afid Oudh— 
miles in all, but their will be the regular Indian one 
of 54 feet, and the engines will be more powerful, while the 
rails are to be tipped with steel. Within the next five years, 
Mr. Wilson has contracted to make a main line from the Gan- 
ges opposite Buscar to Seharunpore, near Meerut, on the Del- 




















































Navy. 

Romovnep Loss or tae “Lrvety’ Gon-soat.—The 
Dutch mail, which arrived on the 29th; brought intelligence 
interras har Be tis whale taken oF ine 

g ong whole extent of the 
Du and adjacent of occasioning much 
eatou tan Nhe at ping. “The woo had been very 
tempestuous the last or 80, but on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday the wind gradually increased in violence until it blew 
with the force of a hurricane. Foremost amongst the disas- 
ters is the rted loss of H. M.’s gun-boat aw Lieutenant 
Welch, which had been despatched in search of the missing 
trawling smacks from the Humber. It ia stated that the Lively 
had been driven ashore at Texel, and that Mr. Herne, the en- 
gineer, was drowned—the rest of the crew being saved. On 
receipt of the news, the Lords of the Admiralty directed her 
Majesty’s steamer Medusc., | at Sheerness, to proceed with 
already | al) despatch to the mouth of the Texel with the hope of getting 
the gun-boat off.—Huropean Times, Jan. 2. 


The Octavia, 39, at Portsmouth, is to be repaired and brought 
forward for commission——~The of the Prince Consort, 
85, iron-clad, in the Irish Channel, twe months since, 





















siveagh fauupees 68 panel, 6s iasdioene and Oapeopenn 

uanpore to: w and Cawn to 
Nynee Tal in the hills, and to Allyghur, the present extreme 
— of the East Indian line.—Letter from Calcutta, Nov. 



























Great Increase or Property.—The Guardians of the 
Marquis of Bute are about to lay out about two millions ster- 
ling in making new docks at Cardiff. The uis 
owns two d Shoes, cop abovt « mile kag vessels are 
lying them six and eight feet deep. He is lord of the manor of 
the country round Cardiff. In his father’s time this property 
was valueless—it would not even feed sheep; but steam coal 
mines were discovered there, which have proved to be of 






































miles, amongst which is th Napoleon I. to the|¢normous value. The royaltyof these mines and the dock | have been completed.—The Rhadamanthus, 2, is to be broken 
t of Bepland for refuge in En fend, The | Tevenue bring in a princely income. The Marquis’s waterside | yp ——Commr. Graham, of the Mutine, 17, is moted.— 
subjoined remark is to the Federal General Grant : | PTO was given his by the town for the purpose of| Adml. Sit George Lambert, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief at 
“T aspire only to one political office. When this war is over, docks. ha 



































Sherer, whe nme ah worn sete (Lye 
mean to run for Mayor of Galena (his pla ce of residence). waigms ap mens spaneding e custom @ service. 
And ue elected, I intend to havp the sidewalk fixed up between Obituary. ice Adtaisal. Sit C. Talbot a, fe mr ae A distin 
my house the t. contem - @ way,| Losszs or lowing names f reception was recently given vy Capt. Hancock, 
states that the Christian 1 name of this officer 1s Hiram Uys. most distin tal ea tke hese died within te pe oe Sramortalité, ot Bogiish Harbour Barbadoes, to Mr. Galody, 
ses, and hénce that his initials are not U. §., ashitherto given. | Clyde, Sir James Outram, Lord Elgin, Sir G. ©. Lewis, Lord | the ve of the erican Government in that 
_———A new edition of the poems of Richaré Monckton Milnes, | Seaton, Hatherton, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, | land, on the occasion of that gentleman’s a visit of 
now Lord Houghton, is announced for publication by Measrs. | Sit W. Wightman, Lord the a4 of Lansdowne, the | official courtesy to the naval commander.——The new Italian 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston.———lIt is stated that the last Ragen siggy ¢ Ed Ellice, o A ey Ps oT iron. Ré @ Italia, has been in Brooklyn dry 
words of Archbishop Hughes. were—“ Bury me in the sun- — _ boshan, Gaul, | We are giad to record that the d done her on the Jersey 
shine.” For a voyage across the sea, the winds fill our 










shroud 8; for the death we fill our own shrouds.——. 
SITE EEN. Eee Miche 
m< rk, execu! ) of the arm oc- 
cu 60 at he colebraton 






Cubitt, § i 
Si Arch =a 5 
Dr. iadtes Admiral Washington, Mulready, agai 
Hard Bridell, Duffield, Mr. ; Gatley, t 
Frokease Taylor, the Ny lecturer ; Mrs. ore the ana Me 
Turnbull. Last and greatest, Thackeray. —London Watly, Jan. 2 
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APPOINTMENTS. 7 Cupts : Hesthects to command Hawke, Cosast- 
ship at Queenstown, y Codd, to Colossus, at Portland, v 
, who res.—Lts: H'S Hamilton to Jndus; Boyle and Strat- 
pn to Ui .d,—Surgeon : Bower to Hogue.—. : 

sonby to be See. to Commodore Dunlop, at Woolwicl 
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aed 
| Paouotions.--To-dbe Staff . 
seaders nT Moris ana f Huon ont soe let, W Mallard. = 
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fa, eanghecage ne: cal npc peer cry Ser cat teeatabis change it ceokilephare.” "that | many Je mistaken in their jadgment as 10 the autbeaticty of 

So that clty he Srstmumber afew peperealiod: hs Chas builder, iunay af architect and, an go ofthe canvases; ar in this cees with the exon 

ian Former. 1s is to be issued fortnightly, and—as its name | tyrc nat “& little compo ” [perhaps of the. Greuze, such an excuse cannot be pleaded. 

Seiad Wr Qotinad W siriocterat tiie td inte-| _ Cocval withes py rll pf ry Be cages ween oF Wek lane, nd De. Wasgun bed bin- 

ce cdma Sed gies nee ea 
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journal, though it is,in fact the Canadian Agrivulturist, un- 
der a new name and new management, It is the only agri- 





; astyle whi r iat. tional Gallery, &. is the only way in w. to aceount 
cultural journal published in Upper Canada; and we hope an tect,”” on th for the learned critic’s mistakes. & is singular, too, that he 
enterprise, so useful and so well inaugurated, will prosper ac- the n nd a style large so Tyee Sralted praise than be offers to the ori 

pip . o é r. eh ae well plas himself on having ‘ out- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. “ We think some credit is due to Mr. Powell for thus open- 
Life and Letters of John Winthrop. By Robert C. eit Wide Th ly coming forward to expose the ‘ mistakes,’ even allowing that 
poy errtrer sorts gcc nstaenatea sage Ste alittle pardonable vanity may have prompted the ayowal; 
Light on § ease Tata. Reis y , ag SYP tteee Carleton. and though three or four years have elapsed since Dr. Waagen’s 
sheen Aeatemanstt Pry. J. B Kirher notice appeared, Mr. Powell may not, however, have chanced 
; to see the book till recently. What his patron may say of the 
disclosure it is im me 70 00g: so ay rate we are glad the 

Hine Arts. public will have the benefit of it.” 


The creditable desire of New York Artists to be recognised 
as a professional body, and the existence among them of 
esprit de corps sufficient for the assertion and the maintenance 
of this position, become more and more manifest. Hence the 
great and increasing success of their periodical Receptions, 
now at the Studio Building in Tenth Street, now at Dod } 
worth’s. At the latter place, the first of the season was held 
on Thursday of last week, and was attended by the customary 
throng. 





Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 
MUSIC AND OTHER MATTERS, 
HEARD AND SEEN THROUGH THE FOG OF PARIS. 


Parisian art, usually triumphant in counterfeitin un- 
kindly withheld. by nature, has been severely tes te de- 
fection of autumnal sun. But even this ordeal is successfully 
ovetcome; for Paris is effulgent with the light of its own 

nius and exuberant wit, whose scintillations not only illumine 
the Boulevarts in spite of fog, mud, and dull grey aky, but 
ouerete many & distant corner of the earth, to irradiate its 

88. 


PICTURE COPYING. 


The December number of the Art-Jowrnal—punctually for- 
warded to us as usual by Messrs. Virtue and Co.—contains the 
following strange revelation, addressed to the Editor. 

Sir,—An error in literary or scientific criticism has rarely a 
long existence ; but a mis-judgment on a work of Art, espe- 

y in reference to painting, may pass current for genera- 
tions, and often remain for ever unchallenged. An erroneous 
criticism, therefore, when detected, appeals more imperiously 
for prompt correction in the latter than in the former case. 






















On the other hand, and by way perhaps of repaying in a} 
certain sense something of obligations incurred, the Atheneum 
Club entertained the leading Artists,on Wednesday evening 
last, at their house in the Fifth Avenue. It was a very plea- 


sant, informal, and crowded gathering. Every one seemed I should feel obliged if would afford 
to enjoy the chit-chat, a little music, and then a supper; nor in your columns for the few following remarks as ri 
‘was it the least commendable among the 4 WwW , Director of the of Pictures, 

: silane. 54 lin, in Leegen. re riis Gelintn ead Cobiunio of Eat ts 


ments, that there was none of the habitual speechifying. e 
Possibly, it was owing to this excellent innovation, that the | Great jp — saunas his visit niente ley, pose a bs me 
w 


representatives of the Church were less numerous than usual - eh ae picture gallery ¥ hich the earl had only recently 


leted after a of own, The proportions of the 

ete Ta mie es qoilex Tuachinen \aieneh only fine, and the gold decora- 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. ons rich: ao featotal, but the lighting from apene a a 

; Athenawn announces the discov- calcula every picture poor. Bas a clear and gentle 
a “ eee eens ” 5 oy feb while the reflections which so much disturh the enjoy- 
\ety of snother “revolutionising process: ment of the similarly lighted 4 water Gallery oe a 
Mesars. Hodson & Son, of Portugal Street, send us speci- avoided.” In justice to myself it ves me toclaim the 
mens of their “ fo Process,’ h, it is} merit, whatever that may be, of this truction, as it was 
a Mecaimile oath oo and poe entirely from aan furnished by me ; and in justice 
also to Dr. Waagen I should observe that I have not the 
slightest intention of even hinting at his responsibility for this 
error—an error which no doubt occurred very naturally, and 
quite in accordance with the popular conception of human 


vanity. 

I a to what more immediately the Judg- 
ment ond critical acumen of Dr. W: m. At 366, vo. 
iv., of the work mentioned above, Dr. Waagen, in review 
of the various works in the Somerley Gallery, describes a pic- 
ture, which he attributes to “Claude Lorraine,” as an ad- 
mirable work of the middle and the best time of the master ; 
very powerful in the foreground, the trees of warm tone, and 
the keane of rare delicacy.” At page 368 another picture, 
the subject of which is “ St. Ursula,” is mentioned, and also 
attributed to Claude. Of this production Dr. Waagen ob- 
serves, that “ amongst the pictures of this class by the master 
it takes a prominent position for richness ot composition, 
power, and transparency of foreground, tenderly graduated, 
airy distance, and mild and warm’ tone of sky.” Not the 
slightest shadow of hesitation seems to have crept across the 
mind of the distinguished critic whilst pronoun these to 
be the veritable productions of Claude; not even the modest 
symbol of doubt which he occasionally appends when the 
possibility of error exists is to be discover In his estima- 
tion the works before him are Claudes, distinctly and posi- 
tively Claudes, 

I beg to thank Dr. Waagen for this very flattering compli- 
ment, for the pictures in question happen to be “ genuine” 
copies executed by me, and for Lord Normanton. At page 

four pictures are set down as the productions of “ Greuze”’ 
—specimens, as Dr. Waagen says, of Greuze’s favourite subjects, 
“young girls, all genuine and attractive,” one of which is 
painted by myself. Then wefind at Page 368, a picture repre- 
senting “the Virgin and Child, St. John, and St. Joseph,” 
which, according to Dr. Waagen, is by Sir J. Reynolds. Fur- 
ther on another celebrated picture of the “ Fortune-teller,” is 
described and pronounced to “ possess great power of colour- 
ing.” Another production of Sir J. Reynolds is mentioned at 
page 871, vol. iv., the “ Infant Samuel,” which Dr. W: is 
pleased to designate as “ the finest example he knows of this 
icture.” Ofthese Sir Joshuas, like the Claudes and the Greuze, 
F claim to be the painter, notwithstanding the elevated posi- 
tion assigned to them by the celebrated Art-critic, the “ D 
tor of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin.” 

If such numerous instances of unquestionable error can be 
culled from a single gallery, what a marvellously grotesque 
harvest of mistakes there must be ready for the reaper in the 
vast te of “ Galleries and Cabinets ‘of Art of Great 
Britain !”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Brompton, 5. JosH. R. PowE1. 

The Art-Journal appends these comments : 


“The above letter appeared in the Standard of October 17th. 
The statement there made seemed to us so extraordinary, that 
before prin it we required confirmation of the facts set 
forth ; and the writer has given us to our entire satisfac- 
tion. The two Claudes in question are copies of pictures in 
the National Gallery ; the Greuze is from one which, at the 
time it was copied, was in the possession of Mr. H. Broad- 
wood, M.P., where it may still be. The‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
and the ‘Infant Samuel,’ were copied from de’s paint- 
ings in the National Collection now at Sou ‘ae clined 
and the ‘ Fortune-teller,’ also by Reynolds, from the o 

icture belonging to Earl Amherst, and which was hung at the 
British Institution in 1851, and among those left for copying 
by students. Atthe annual exhibition of the copies for that 
, Lord Normanton purchased Mr. Powell’s. Such is the 

‘in brief of the. tings described in terms so compli- 
aiming to lave so accurate a 


The nce of Paris under its present rule; the - 
deur of its recent structures, rising up at a wave of the Impe- 
rial sceptre to. embellish new Boulevarts; the extra- 
ordinary brilliancy of the Bois de Boulogne, with its 
throng of equipages of all descriptions, and eques- 
trians and pedestrians of every nation and degree—all 
unite to make this city a wonder of beauty, luxury, and cost- 
liness. But the great brain of Paris, so incessant and inde- 
oy in ite workings, so powerful alike for guod or evil, 

in art and literature, isgenerally to be found au guatridme 
or au cinguiéme in the narrow streets of the artist quarter. 

In the heart of this artist quarter stands the old Conserva- 
toire de Musique, in whose dingy, grey walls linger the musi- 
cal traditions of many a long year. On entering ‘ue bare 
som coursyard, shorn of all decoration save the ques- 
ti ornment of @ melancholy pump, and but roy A 

tive, in its Ly ep of the harmonious delight that it 
co on the world, sounds conflicting and an ne | assail 
the ear. A cornet. piston, on the first floor, is struggling for 
supremacy of sound over a tenor on the second, who shrieks 
back defiance in high falsetto ; and both are in turn dominated 
by achorusof many voices, onthe third. Those, whose good 
fortune conducts theth to the door of Mr. Duvernoy’s apart- 
ments, find peace and compensating melody awaiting them 
within. 


Weekly musical matinées are given here, consisting chiefly 
ofconcerted pieces for piano and stringed instruments, and 
piano solos.’ She plonies of the occasion is young Mr. Du- 
vernoy, already eminent, in spite of rom among the formid- 
able array of Parisian pianists, and destined to add additional 
renown to the honourable artistic traditions of hie family. In a 
corner of his music room stands a statuette of Bonaparte on 
horseback, presented by himself, in the days of the Consulate, 
to ~ Duvernoy’s grandfather, a distinguished artist of that 
period. 

The musty, forlorn, and most thoroughly uncomfortable 
Salle of the Conservatoire opens its doors to the eager public 
on Sundays, when classical music, given with the greatest de- 
gree of orchestral perfection, regales the ears of those whose 
hereditary right to a box therein entitles them to a place 
among the elect of this musical Paradise, The acoustic pro- 
perties of the Salle are so admirable, that the moving of a 
chair in the charmed precinct is considered an innovation too 
congecens to be admitted for an instant; so that generations 
of Parisians, heroic in behalf of Art, have submitted, and will 
continue to submit, to the discomforts of what is physically a 
place of torture. 

Under the kindly auspices of a beautiful and gifted country- 
woman, at one of the recent concerts of the Conservatoire, I 
was so fortunate as to occupy the box, and enjoy the pre- 
sence,of Mr. Auber. Inexorable biography affirmsa fact, which 
the appearance of the distinguished composer would never 
indicate—that he is; eighty-two years of age. Time has left 
undimmed the lustre of his dark eye, which is in pleasin 
contrast with his crown of silvery hair, while his vivacity an 
eharm of manner, and scrupulous grace of toilette, evince 
none of the selfish preoccupation of old age, but show him 
ever mindful to please and ever considerate of those around 
him. The melodious brilliancy of Mr. Auber’s music, its well 
considered appropriateness, delicate finish, and compactness 
of form, seem to me in many respects a reflection of his perso- 
nal traite, and embody at once the characteristic genius and 
national attributes of France. 

At this concert of the Conservatolre, after enjoying Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony, given with the admirable preci- 
sion which always distinguishes the performances of this fa- 
mous orchestra, @ young pianist of great talent, Mile. Rémau- 
ry, was introduced to the audience. This young girl, not 
relying on a success of beaux yeux to which she was fairly en- 
titled, conquered legitimately, by force of merit, the plaudits 
of this most fastidious public—plaudits which, Iam told, were 
but sparfngly bestowed last winter on Mme. Clara Schumann. 

The piano, as an instrument, certainly receives its due 
share of attention in Paris, and among its exponents, Mr. 
George Matthias, as composer of ability and pianist of talent, 
enjoys an enviable reputation. 

ut if the tutelary Saint of Paris—wishing to make an artist 
essentially Parisian—had breathed into his compositions, and 
had imparted to his playing, the elements iar to her own 
irresistible city, in the personality of Mr. Charles Delioux she 
would have been satisfied with the perfection of her handi- 
work. The same esprit of Paris, so extensively diffused 
throughout the poems of Alfred de Musset, has found happy 
musical utterance in the songs of Mr. Delioux. This artist 
has set to music some of Blusset’s most touching lines, as well 
as some replete with delicate raillery; and quick sympathy 
has always enabled him to and reproduce with suc- 


1oeas, the : of. the. se verse. As a 
pianist, Mr. Delioux unites the abated ‘paleiien of 


colours, and impressions taken from the pri surfaces, 
with, comparatively, no limit as to numbers. The process is 
said to to ting by steam or power,— 
100,000 impressions been taken by the former without 
deterioration in their quality. We carefully com- 
the apecimens above referred to with the original draw- 
which they reprodace. Making ae gen ged 
small difference observable between 4 is un- 
pry yt pee shane arpa nn the technical por- 
tlons of the process of copying, we highly commend the re- 
sults, and have no doubt that—if such works can really be 
produced by the chromographic process at such a rate of cost 
as will allow their being sold with profit at ® pens each, as 
the inventors declare mon: be done,—they will revolutionize 
the modern system of book-illustration. The fac-similes be- 
fore us are so good that not one person in ten could distin- 
guish them from the originals, and even the least perfect of 
them, a view of an Italian lake, would be an acceptable and 
pleasant decoration to many a man’s sitting room, and is wor- 
thy of a frame and glass. A drawing, by Mr. J. Gilbert, ofa 
village blacksmith at work, is given with great success. 

The real value of the works produced by processes of this 
nature depends wholly upon the stress that may, or ought to 
be laid upon their artistic qmalities. Without much of this 
they can have but'a short life; whenever the technical or 
1 Y commercial aspect of a new process is considered 
before its artistic one, it becomes worthless; first, in Art- 
value—upon which men tao often forget that all its commer- 
cial value must. ultimately rely, and, second, its trade value. 
The ce of the Berlin copyists is in this respect invalu- 
able. To compete with ome another on lower grounds, these 
persons impoverished their productions step by step, so that 
not only are they now ovit of the paleof Art altogether, but 
yield very little profit to their producers. 
















































ARCHITECTURE; SHAMISTIC AND COMPO STYLE. 


A lively correspondent of the Builder closes an amusing 
contribution with the fohlowing remarks, They follow an at- 
tack upon what he terms the Prop-er style. 

The discovery by Rumfungus Addlebrain of the shamistic 
element was an era in tecture. Modern London, with 
all its crookarious sinuosities of plan and omnivorous varie- 
gated monotony of front elevation—/front—for, poetically 
8 —_ 

pres They puts a front up to the street, 
And builds the back part shabby ; 
Modern London affords an example of the shamistic element 
of perhaps the highest order. Sefore this principle obtained 
a tisted a gal and von tone apap ys bl of ed 
, each u rojec ond the lower, an 

: yd Line pin I a small ribbon of by 
day and a strip of stars by night,—that is, on orale ts. 
Buildings at this time were wooden ; and there en 
no insurance societies, were often burnt down. In spite of 
the sanitary arrangements of the period, a moat sah fener epi- 
demic broke out, whick spread death around in hideous form. 
This was the “Great Plague” of Old London. Fortunatel 


tely 
there came a devouring d t away the loathsome- 
os, tha ‘Gn aatagion and Yor time Jo tc 


the crowding, and the contagion, 
and daylight intort the deepen blet ; 

though Old London was burnt down, Modern London was 
rebuilt. Yes; then came briek and mortar; then came chim- 


ney-pot and pemtile; then arose the hole-in-the-wall style; 


Serer eer ty 
sia dnonoton O88; slices and wedges of wh ich, placed 















the’ 
featur Tite tka nineties et the’ Opers 


features 
Comique; and, in Placing Mr. Thomas between Auber and 
Adam, it will;recognise his exquisite distinction, and his ad- 

mode of estas, the voice and the orchestra. In 
regard to this latter q cation, all artists agree in consider- 


tly improved of Paris, Hector Aion’ oO ee tLe 
cen’ = oO + 
Trove rye in fallitide of suczess Deemin it secusenr? . 


haps, when ancient Troy was the theme, to impart to his work 
@ local and colouring of vagueness, Mr. Berlioz 
has, in my estimation, succeeded. in producing the wildest 


== 


ng ne on ge King of Sain Wem nt arma agua AY 
itself. Thongs 


LBION. 


bee 


feed's A 


yer 8 
the 
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of 


poet is 


gta ea 2 


as 
if if 
La gran tert con gue nha cece 
de contino a hazerte ultrage. 
La es 
iuaanceinewont 
fuerte moro 6 roca. 
alate ior jer cw trrcheyey dew iret poe 
Et ie Vier coereee tn royal breast 
Be roused to action by the insolent 
Whorewith this den kas dared thy resin Saotest. 


The race is but it is not ¢ » 
abcd hit Shey hve efor neck 
To hold their own against thy armies iong. 


See Creat etn iene, alk ered 
Full twen Suland Gabttinns areep ant ale, 
Thou hast the key that can the gates unlock. 


Resume, oh ! the work of courage high, 
That by th Nee ees 
The news “He comes” will e the miscreants fly. 

There is some inconsistency here in the poet’s representa- 

tions of the ease ot the conquest and at the same time the 

of attempting it; but of the poet’s own if the 
oa decided to be genuine, there can be no qu , and 
t will add something even to the high reputation w Cer- 
vantes, unlike Horace, has always borne as a soldier as well 
a man of genius. 

Some other interesting incidents in connexion with the great 
Spaniard occurred during ths past year. It has often been re- 
marked that, though and Cervantes are both re- 
corded to have died on the 23rd af April, 1616, the day of their 
death was not really the same, because in 1616 the rogorien 

opted 


Calendar was y in use in Spain, while it was not 
in England until more than a century later. The anniversa- 


aa 
ty 


oF 


month. 

A sil dress of poult de sole, trimmed round the hot- 
tom of the okit with four narrow fluted flounces, each headed 
by a rouleau of green and red plaid velvet. A low body, with 
& round waist, and a plaid velvet scarf; forming a sash tied 
loosely on one side, the ends finished off with a fringe. With 
this may be worn a Spanish yeste of lace, with bows of plaid 
Yeiyet A pink ner oom 0 the oat are we Soapees 
of English t lace, placed in zigzags, and caught er 
by bows of pi satin ribbon, edged with laea The 
eovered a short of lace, forming a jockey upon 
the sleeve, which is!short and puffed. A rich white satin 
dress, the skirt made with a train, and trimmed round with a 
thick ruche of tulle. Over this a tunic of Swiss lace, made 
deeper behind than in front. Low body, trimmed with dra- 
pery of lace, headed by a tulle ruche. This toilette would 

ave & rary eens effect, if made of blue satin, with black 
Chantilly A dress of foulard—white ground, with bou- 
uets of blue flowers. A flounce of blue taffetas round the- 

which is made with a train. The fliounce, about a 


and most disappointin ble of ds, that faith | Ties are, however, now kept on the same day. On the 28rd of| quarter of a yard in depth behind, but quite narrow in 
and courtesy: hayes yet consented to’ call mesic. | APHil lest, while the birth and death of Shakspeare were being| font, is edge) with an insertion of black ince laid flat ou, 
Still, largeaudiences hitly the elegant Salle of the commemorated in London, at many clubs, the Spanish Aca-|and a r insertion forms a heading. Higher up the 
Théatre Lyrique,;and listen oie Troyens,” with the air of wore ave g the most ed literary men of Spain, | skirt, at equal dis are placed butterfly-bows of black 
complacent superiority assumed by those, who make a con- cane Ge ts omnes in 1 ip BA tec =o lace neartion. Reims ody is draped pith blue “yoan : 
scien admirin . | Church tarians at Madrid, perfo’ mall but! -bows of insertion, scarf o ace 
— duty of € what they do not in the leest un by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Seville, and followed by a fu- : . sg loosely a‘ Ag 


The same kindly influence, which gained me admission to 
Auber’s box at the Conservatoire, pre me the entrée to the 
loge of the Duc de Morny at the Lyrique; and as I looked, 
from the window of the elegant Salon attached to the loge, 
out on the Tour St. Jacques,one of the oldest monuments 
of I could not help wondering whether this tower 
hoary with years, that has watched for centuries the rise an 
fall of powers and d does not look down with sad 
mistrust on Paris in her t era of greatness. — 

In the , discussions on the contested elec- 
a wg — have a the a rer 

° ion faction, strongly represen the 
talent of Parerin the persons of such men as Thiers, Jules 
Favre, and Picard, do not hesitate to attack the government 
in the most violent denunciatory style. Picard, whose man- 
ner, and general appearance are suggestive of the Mountain in 
the old revolutionary times, seizes on oO ty to de- 
nounce oppression and tyranny, until the Duc de Morny, who 
presides over thef'welfare of the Assembly, interferes with 

words of peculiar elegance, and in time 
further hostilities. “ 


From the lips of Mr. Laboulaye, author of “ Paris en Amé- 
rique,” I have heard an anecdote of the Prince Imperial, 
which could not fail to endear him to a | mass of enthu- 
siasts in the United States, called Abolitionists. The Em- 

, in commenting on the general docility and obedience of 

son, remarked that their ~— views, however, did not 

entirely assimilate—that the ce, being in as to 

ons on the present American struggle, pronounced in 

favour of the North, inasmuch as there were slaves at the 
South, “ et leurs maitres doivent etre p 

The first Bal Masqué of the season at the Opera House fills 
the ith a motley crowd of ue 0 
and women in domino and in fancy costume, lively Marquises 
and more lively Vivanditres, knots of lookers on, facetious in 


to 


their comments, and groups of sober by-standers. As we are | ¢ 


whirled out of Paris by 
an 


A. & the night train, and the city fades 
away again 
brilfian 


fog darkness, the closing scene of the 
t and ever og coenees® in my mind, and 

I wonder whether the whole pageant of Paris is not but a 
after ali, and all the pictures as unreal as the Marquis 

and the Vivandiére of the Boulevart. . ai 


Paris, Dee. 20, 1968. 





CERVANTES. 


A literary relic of Cervantes, which if genuine is of the 
highest value and interest, has been discovered at Madrid. 
Don Luis Buitrago y Peribanez, having been requested ‘to 
examine a number of old popes 
the Count of Altamira which 


no ——— discovered among them several unpublished 
manuscripts 0 de Vega, a Bible said to be “of inap- 
preciable value,” the genuine “ cuentas del Gran Capitan,” or 


accounts of the Great Captain Gonsalvo de Cordova, the sup- 
posed non-existence of which is the subject of a pro- 
verb, and finally bode mer pone ny An mee ae a ee 
other things, a epistle, erto en own, 
from Corvaztes, when a — at Algiers, to Mateo Vaz- 
uez, Secretary of State to g Philip the Second. - Senor 
Buitrago, who, it —— is not a literary man, became 
aware of the great importance of his discovery on 
cating with a lite: 
zenbusch, the head-officer of the Royal Library at 
Madrid, to examine the volume. Senor Hartzen- 
busch, we are told in the “Boletin Bib ico 
to which we are indebted for these " 


is well known that the 
“El 


were 

by the best critics as amodern fabrication. 
newly- poetical epistle has been given to the 

press, and is inserted at full | 

the “ Boletin 


in the family archives of 
long lain neglected as of 


uni- 
antiquary, who induced Senor Hart. are 


” but nothing is said of 


in the ninth number of 


neral oration by the Bishop of Siguenza. A few days after, a 
still more remarkable ceremony in commemo n of the 

‘ watillexiots rth Senses or AteoomaTia ao Albainw ih 
0 e at the e which 
according to tradition, Cervantes was confined at the instance 
of his Sir Thomas Lucy, a country gentleman, named Quixada, 
when he commenced the composition of a satire on his anta- 
gonist, which ually expanded into the world-renowned 
“ Quixote.” The house was for sale in'the early part of 1862, 
and was purchased by the Infante of Spain, Don Sebastian, 
uncle to the Queen, with a view to its preservation and resto- 
ration. On the 9th of May Don Sebastian paid it a visit of 
ceremony, when verses on the occasion were recited by Hart- 
zenbusch and others, the authorities had a sumptuous break- 
fast, and liberal alms were distributed to the poor. The pub- 
lisher, Don Manuel. Rivadeneyra, to whom all lovers of 
Spanish literature are under obligations for his excellent series 
of the Spanish classics—one of the greatest publishing enter- 
prises of recent times, not only in Spain, but in Europe—then 
had his share in the honours of the day. He had conceived 
the whimsical notion of printing a splendid edition of “‘ Don 
Quixote,” on the very Lah | where the author had been 
imprisoned, and obtained Sebastian's permission to 
transfer his presses to the spot, where he had now 
in readiness to commence operations. At his request the 
Prince himself printed the first sheet of the new edition, and 
was so pleased with his success, that he did not cease till he 
had printed four copies, one of which he declared his intention 
of presenting to the Queen in person,'and another to the 
Spanish lemy; while the ‘was reserved for himself, 
and the fourth for the publisher.— Athenaum. 

oe 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


The fayour with which plaid has been received is decidedly 
Still the collets of plaid velvet, with fringe to 
match, are worn, although now rather an exceptional than a 
reigning fashion as formerly. They are more generally 
of cloth or milled flannel, in patterns of wide black checks 
upon a velvet or green ground, with a chenille fringe of the 
two colours. Small paletots are also made of the same mate- 
rials,and trimmed with fringe. Velvet rotondes in black, 
violet or blue, as also in striped plush, are equally fashiona- 
ble. Besides those of cloth or velvet, mantles of silk, lined 
and wadded, trimmed with wide gui or nterie 
mixed with 8, are worn ; but, although very pretty, they 
eppearance A haliing casque of Lyons cloth, with 
appearance. - ue of Lyons cloth, a 
rouleau of fur has a very stylish effect. Fur is admissi- 
ble as a trimming, even for full dress, though, of course, then 
only worn by ladies who do not dance. Satin or velvet 
dresses of light colours are being made with trimmings of 
ermine, swan’s down, or grebe round the bottom of the skirt, 
and sometimes also on the body. They have an ee 
rich and —_ ——. Satin brocatelle or velon' 
are occasionally le with quite plain skirts. When trimmed 
it must be either with fur, feathers, or lace. Upon a dress of 
Mexico blue or Empress mauve satin two or three bands of 
feathers B spe a splendid effect. Lace“also is very much 
used with satin, and there are some exquisite lace tunics 
made for this perpen: Quipare is not so effective as Chan- 
tilly. Ruches, flounces with narrow satin trimmings, butterfly 
bows, medallions, leaves of lace, and especially passemen' 
‘worn as trimmings this winter. Passementerie is in great 
favour for vestes, w are trimmed with bands of it, forming 
braces. Upon Figaro vestes, the chief elegance is in the epau- 
lettes with jet beads ended with ornaments. These 
are now, made long and narrow, very much ornamented with 
embroidery of passementerie, _ogoeren a, hyhew a cut jet orna- 
ment.. For visiting dress in rich m some persons have 
adopted the fashion of having the skirt made perfectly plain. 
Moires of a very large water are very much in vogue, especi- 
ally the short moires. Those with a black grou white 
d satin pattern 


and 
stripes are also very handsome. A similar 
made in tafistas 
: The flowing style of dress, called Louis the Fifteenth, is that 
de dress, 


usually ior robe de chambre or morning It is 
with ts in the back. The form soutane which 

pa eee 

bes less fulness. For 

ful.. This 


mo: i Senent lntee ts, and 

reason, however, not so grace- 

being reserved for morning 

wonr, is usually tuade simply of ceahisuire, dannel of apace 





“ 


to match, fi at the side, forms a sash. An —_ 
satin under-s covered with a white tulle q 
e trimming is formed of ruches of green satin and white 
tulle, put on crossing one another, so as to. form a dia- 
mond; in the centre of each diamond a medallion of black 
lace over green satin. The under-skirt is rather longer than 
the upper one, and has a row of small black lace medallions 
matching those on the tulle, placed at a little distance apart 
all round it. 

The body is low, and made of satin, with drapery and 
ruches of tulle. A: sash, fi of medallions of lace sown 
together. A robe of moire antique, Mexico blue, with a pat- 
tern of bouquet of ears of corn, tied with bows of ribbon of 
the same shade asthe ground, only of a satintexture. A high 
body, with a waistband with a double point, made of Spanish 
point enterie. To this band are fixed ends which hang 
about way down the skirt—two behind and two in front. 
Braces to match, commencing from the band, are carried over 
the shoulders where they increase considerably in width, and 


form epaulettes. At. the bottom of the sleeve a reverse to 
match. A dress of maize-coloured satin, with two rows of che 
nille put t round the skirt, and one waved between them. 
Upomthe whiok is high, a trimming of chenille in the 
style of @ veste. The sleeve small, and opened up to 
the elbow. frill of lace round the bottom and down the 


front, forming ajabot. A black moire dress, trimmed round 
with a quilling of the same. Above this, a wide Mexico blue 
ribbon up each seam, to about the height of 15 or 16 inches. 
This ribbon is covered with guipure insertion. All the.seams 
of the body are covered with a narrow ribbon under insertion. 
Robe of black taffetas. Round the bottom of the skirt a ruche 
of violet ribbon ; higher up, bows of guipure edged with nar- 
row lace, and lined with violet, are sewn flat on the dress 
which forms a very pretty trimming. Body, with a point in 
front and ue d. A ure insertion is put on in the 
Figaro veste on, and ool. with a rather wide lace, At 
the top and bottom of the sleeves are sown flat lace bows like 
those on the skirt, only smaller. Robe of green silk with 


made} black flowers. At the bottom of the skirt two flounces of 


lain green silk, about half a quarter wide, set on deep plaits. 
These are headed by narrow ruches of black lace. High bod 
with basque trimmed with nerrow frills and ruches of bl 
lace, The bottoms of the sleeves, which are nearly tight, are 
trimmed to match. A moire dress, in a white ground, with 
blue and flowers. The skirt made with a train, and 
trimmed with a double plaiting of velvet, green and blue. 
Body—form bolero—round in front, with deep basqyines be- 
hind, trimmed to match the skirt. 

The bonnets of the present season ought to please, we 
think, the most fastidious ladies, as they are so ede 
becoming ; being —_ large enough to form a framewor 
round the face, and trimmed both inside and ont without any 

on; 80 that we are almost tempted to wish they 

would remain as they are. Fur is used as trimming for bon- 

nets, but has not a very graceful appearance. The best for 

this purpose are swan’s down orgrebe; but chinchilla, ermine, 

and even sable are used, but will not, we think, become at all 

come Chenille fringe forms a very elegant trimming, and 
much 


used.—Le Follet. 

CLIMATE OF CanaDA.— Where on earth people pick up such 
erroneous notions about the ‘excessive cold” here, often sur- 
prises and angers me. ae geste which ripens out a 
peaches, grapes, pears, plums, apples, tomatoes, straw es, 
and all uf smaller fruits, in great abundance and excellent 
flavour, cannot be so very rigorous. I am writing in Toronto, 
in the second week in December, in a room with a northern 

the thermometer at 55 deg., and with — pinks, 

ette, &c., &c., looking in upon me from without, as 

and healthy as in J uly. We have had no snow, and not 
pone te soars Ot g folks to skate. We dress as 

we did in August, with perhaps some additional under-cloth- 
oe igh both sexes. It is by no means 
here is liable to fall off, change its 


as respects elderly 
pr nage od human H > fall of its 
colour, and become permanen , an t the tee 
early.” Thelaiter * complaint” fe almost universal among 
Yankee women who live upon “sweeties,” occup 
ercise, and consume very lit 


diana, who do take much out-of-door exercise, eat “ strong 
meats,” and eschew the rubbish upon which Yankees, male 
and female, grow pale and slab-sided, fadeaway. I might 





a 


g 


houses 
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1864. 
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ortho bungance of rich black hal 
for the of rich black hair. 
ever saw & grey-h and never a bald- qd 
which brings h y to age and 


more deaths from um tremens and the result of drunken- 
ness in the million and a half in Ups fa than in the 
twenty millions in ritain.—A. B. nadian Corresp. 
London “* Field.” 


— 


Lorp CHANCELLOR Westsvury.—Lord Wi : 


whatever 

, 

rubs he ma: [oS twescemted le by his. ul cial im- 

perearbebilty and extracan sense of his own infalli- 
-—has “the good qualities of his faults.” is one 

of them. Whether the follo justrates 


courage to determine. 
During a yachting cruise last autumn (the Lord Chancellor is 
a devoted a among his other tastes), Lord Westbury 
arrived at Plymouth while the Lords of the Admiralty were 
visiting the port officially in the Admiralty t. They were 
giving a so dinner to the official big-wigs of the dock- 
yard, to which the Chancellor, on his yacht coming in, was of 
course invited. The guests were in full-fig, blue and red coats, 
epaulettes, dress swords, &c.—when the Chancellor entered (so 
the story goes), in a free and easy yachting costume, and took 
his — with perfect self-possession. But this was not all. 
As er began, the yacht was felt to be moving. The First 
Lord called out for an explanation. It was furnished by the 
Lord Chancellor. As he came aboard he had o that 
the Admiralty yacht had not taken up her proper moorings; 
so he had ordered the Commodore to steam ahead to his as- 
Sgeed bath. And I suppose, as the Chancellor is supreme 
Ww he goes, the o' was bound to obey his order. So 
Tuns the tale. ‘Se non 2 vero, é ben trovato,"—for everybody 
believes Lord Westbury, far more than Lord Russell, the man 
to opyrate for the stone, or take the command of the Channel 
fleet atten hours’ notice. When he was in the night of his 
pre,fessional practice—a member of the House of Commons 
8’ad a law officer of the Crown to boot—he was found by a 
driend one day surrounded with chemical books. To an in- 
quiry as to his motive for this new labour, he replied that, 
fin it necessary to give employment to his mind, he had 
taken up the study of chemistry. This beats Lord Brougham. 
—Oorresp. Manchester Guardian. 


& 





MENDELSSOHN ON LiszT AND THALBERG.—Listz was here 
tor a fortnight, and caused quite a paroxysm of excitement 
among us, both in a good and evil sense. I consider him to 
be in reality an amiable warm-hearted man, and an admirable} 
artist. That he plays with more execution than all the others, 
does not admit of a doubt ; yet Thalberg, with his composure, 
and within his more restricted sphere, is more perfect, taken 
as a virtuoso ; and this is the standard which must also be ap- 
plied to Liszt, for his compositions are inferior to his playing, 
and, in fact, are only calculated for virtuosos. A fantasia by 
Poteoses ed (especially that on the “ Donna del Lago”) is an ac- 
cumulation of the most exquisite and delicate effects, and a 
continued succession of difficulties and embellishments that 
excite our astonishment ; all is so well devised and so finished, 
carried out with such-security and skill, and pervaded by the 
most refined taste. On the other hand, Liszt a de- 
gree of velocity and complete independence of finger and a 
thoroughly musical feeling which can scarcely be equalled. 
In a word, I have heard no performer whose musical perce 
tions, like those of Liszt, extended to the very tips of his fin- 
gc, emanating directly from them. With this power, and 

enormous technicality and practice, he must have far sur- 
passed all others, if a man’s own ideas were not after all the 
chief point, and these, hitherto, at least, seemed denied to 
him ; so that in this phase of art, most of the great virtuesos 
equal, and indeed excel him. But that he, along with Thal- 
berg, alone represents the highest class of pianists of the pre- 
sent day, is, 1 think, undeniable-—Letter from Leipzig, 1840. 


MENDELSSOHN AND THE QUEEN.—I have really been urged 
to do too much. Lately, when playing the organ in Christ 
Church, Newgate street, I almost thought, for a few moments, 
I must have been suffocated, so t was the crowd and pres- 
sure round my seat atthe organ; and two days afterwards I’ 
played in Exeter Hall before three thousand people, who 
shouted hurrahs and waved their handkerchiefs, and stamped 
with their feet till the hall resounded with the uproar; at the 
moment I felt no bad effects from this, but next mo m 
head was confused and stupefied. Add to this the pretty and 
most charming Queen Victoria, who looks so youthful, and is' 
so gently courteous and gracious, who speaks such good Ger- 
man, and who knows all my music so well ; the four books of 
songs without words, and those with words, and the sym- 
phony, and the “ Hymn of Praise.” Yesterday evening I was 
sent for by the Queen, who was almost alone with Prince 
Albert, and who seated herself near the piano and made me 
play to her; first seven of the “ songs without words,” then 
the serenade, two impromptus on “Rule Britannia,” Lid- 
zow’s “ Wild Jagd,” and “ Gaudeamus igitur.” The latter was 
somewhat difficult, but remonstrance was out of the question, 
and as they gave the themes, of course jt was my duty toplay 
them. Then the splendid grand gallery in Buckin Lome Pa- 
lace where they drank tea, and where two boars by Paul Pot- 
ter are hanging, and a many other pictures which 
ey me well. I must tell you that my A minor symphon 

bad great success with the people here, who one and all 
receive us with a degree of amiability and kindness which ex- 
ceeds all I have yet seen in the way of hospitality,though this 
sometimes makes me feel my head qpite bewildered and 
strange, and I 


am obli to collect my thoughts in order not 
to lose all A ipehen weeny: from Lenton, 1842, 





PRINCE ALBERT ON “ Evisan.”—After the first perform- 
ance of “ Elijah” in London, Prince Albert wrote the follow- 
ing in the book of words which he used on that occasion, and 
sent it to Mendelssohn as a token of remembrance: “ To the 
noble artist who, though encompassed by the Baal-worship of 
false art, by his genius and study has succeeded, like another 
Elijah, in faithfully preserving the worship of true art; once 
more habituating the ear, amid the giddy whirl of empty, fri- 
volous sound, to the pure tones of sympathetic feeling and le- 
gitimate harmony; to the great master who, by the tranquil 
current of his thoughts, reveals to us the gentle whisperings, 
as well as the mighty strive of the elements,—to him is this 
written in gra remembrance, by ALBERT.—Buckingham 





_GoLD ix THE Nortu-West.—The Nor’- Wester brings us a 
circumstantial account of the discovery of gold in large quan- 
= on this side of the Rocky Mouniains within British ter- 

tory. ? 

A party of American miners, it would appear, had crossed 
the mountains from British Columbia, Pe gr) discovered 
on Bow River, which paid twenty-five dollars a day 

to d. They then proceeded to Fort Benton, an Ame- 


’ 


Y | be readily obtained, so that the proprietors woul 


Yican station on the Missouri, out an ex- 
tion to take of the new’ . They were on 
return thither when were met party 

which brought the news to ; Bx 

Bow river is one of the upper tributaries of the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan. It is situated in the immediate 


neighbourhood of what we believe tojbe one of the finest coun- 
tries in America, well watered and wooded, and with a fer- 
tile soil and a mild and healthy climate. This territory, 
situated not very far from the boundary line, will be a strong 
source of attraction to the Americans. It is much to be re- 
gretted that it should not first be occupied by British subjects 
and British law extended over it. There is no reason to hope 
that either one thing or the other will bedone. By the su- 

eness of the Im authorities,and the machinations of 


e Hudson’s Bay any, the whole North-west has been 
left a prey to the Am , Should they desire to take pos-* 
session of it. The New Hudson’s Bay pany seem to be 


even more philo-American than their gee for th 
are aiding a Minnesota Company to build a railroad design 
to give Americans access to the territory before Canada can 
her route opened. When is the rule of this unpatriotic 
-trading monopoly over the North-west to cease ?—7Zoronto 
Globe, Jan. 15. 


Tue Poacuine Doc.—A most ingenious method of poach- 
ing without risk was carried on by a poacher, through the 
agency of his dog, for a long time before it was discovered. 

he animal was a rather under-sized spaniel, and was trained 
by his master to set an iron trap, or gin, as it is Sometimes 
called, by the pressure of its foot. en this trap had been 
pea in a part of the “run,” where the gamekeeper was not 
ikely to perceive it, by the poacher, the dog carefully noted 
the spot; and at dawn every morning, just when the night- 
watchers were on their way home, and before the head-keeper 
had come out for his morning walk, he visited each trap in 
succession, taking out the e where there wasany in a way 
that effectually prevented its making any further noise. The 
act of releasing the captive pheasant or hare, set the tra 
afresh, and at dusk he made a similar round, though he sel- 
dom brought anything home on these occasions. The man- 
ner in which the discovery was made of this system of poaching 
by deputy, was through the habit of early rising practised by 
a Captain Palmer, who lived on the outskirts of one of the 
woods visited by the spaniel. 

Walking through some low furze bushes, his attention was 
attracted to a hare by its cries; it was evidently caught in a 
gin, or was attacked by a weasel, or stoat, or some other ani- 
mal of that species. He was pushing his way between the 
bushes in the direction whence the sounds issued, and had 
just caught sight of the hare, when a spaniel rushed in upon it 
from another direction, seized it by the back. of the neck, and 
putting his paw on the spring of the trap, released the hare, 
and started off with it at a rate which made purstit hopeless. 
The whole thing was over in an instant. The captain was so 
struck with the proceeding, that instead of telling the keeper, 





and probably causing the dog to be shot, he contented himself 


with carrying away the gin, and making inquiries as to the 
owner of the spaniel. Having discovered that it belonged to 
a man who supplied him with fish and many kinds of vege- 
tables before they could be got from his own garden, he in- 
duced him to acknowledge the fact that the dog was in the 
habit of visiting the traps in the way described, and in obtain- 


p- | ing a promise from him that he would discontinue the prac- 


tice, on condition that he, the captain did not inform against 
his dog, which would soon have insured its death. Whether 
the dog refrained from his evil courses in future, or merely 
pursued them in another direction, is best known to his 
master. 

DissENTERS DisTURBED.—It appears to be threatened that 
Bunhill-fields Burial-ground will be disposed of for building 
purposes. Already several of the metropolitan burial-grounds 
have been desecrated, grave-stones and other memorials have 
been removed, and in some instances the remains of the dead 
carried away by Wholesale.—Since the time of the Great 
Plague, two hundred years ago, Bunhill-fields has been until 
lately the chief place of interment in the metropolis for Dis- 
senters, and many of their leading men lie there. Besides, it 
is here that Daniel De Foe, John Bunyan, and Isaac Watts lie 
buried.—If some of those who Lave vaults here, and have 
purchased the rights of burial, were.to appeal to a legal tribu- 
nal, an injunction against the removal of their property would 
be unable 
to sell the ground for building sites without an Act of Parlia- 
ment ; a it is not probable that any measure would be al- 
lowed to pass through the Hoyse of Commons for the misap- 
propriation of a spot which, besides other associations, con- 
tains the graves of the authors of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and “ Robinson Crusoe.”—Builder. 

Tue First Steam Boat.—In the article on “Industrial 
Biography” in to-day’s Times, reference is made toa statement 
that “three centuries ago Blasco de Garay attempted to 
propel a boat by steam in the harbour of Barcelona.” 

The evidence cited by the Spaniards for this assertion, 
often repeated, is a letter from Blasco himself, written in 
A.D. 1548. 

By permission of the Queen of Spain, but after much hin- 
drance, I was enabled to inspect this letter, now preserved 
with the Archives at Simancas, near Valladolid, and there is 
not one : word about steam in the document. Blasco de- 
scribes minutely a vessel propelled by paddles worked by 200 
men. 

The first well authenticated instance of a steamboat actually 
used is found in the manuscript correspondence between Leib- 
nitz and Papin, in the Royal Library at Hanover, where Papin 
relates his experiments with a model steamboat on the river 
Fulda in the year 1707. Next, in 1783, de Jouffroy in France 
and Fitch in America used steamboats experimentally. The 
first practically successful steamboat was worked in 1787 by 
Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, in Scotland—J. M,in London 

A CospEn Court-MartiaL.—Punch parodies the military 
tribunals, by hh. try Mr. Cobden on several charges. 
Among them are, 5. That the said Richard Cobden is in com- 
plicity with the said John Bright and a knot of noisy but ob- 
scure individuals, to array class against class, and to persuade 
the illiterate that they are oppressed. 6. That the said Richard 
Cobden, in similar complicity as above mentioned, desires to 
arouse the illiterate classes to revolution, in order to a seizure 
of the lands of the rich and the division thereof among the 


r. 

PoThe Court of Public ks st with the en of Mr. 
Punch, doth find the said Richard Cobden guilty on the 5th 
Sete The Court doth wholly and honourably acquit the 
said Richard Cobden on the 6th charge, but considers that he 
is indiscreet in addreseing a certain kind of lan to those 











whom he‘describes as the most illiterate people pe. 
The Sentence is thus worded: “The Court cannot help. 


E 





Cobden 
Treaty. It also makes allowance for his jntiemity 
and produ 
reparation, It is of o fact tha his mo 
us e t 

geo Sea cultivated by or logical education, as 
declaration that one number of a journal called 
was worth ‘all the works of Thu ’ and his 
subsequent declaration that he never reads the said journal. 
circumstances into consideration, the Court doth 

the following sentence, namely— 

Spas thn canlt Tienes CaNGen, £0: 900N0 the Paes news- 
paper | regularly v at ouse, and do regular! 

the same (advertisements, begging letters, ped pores 

parsons excepted), for one year. That he do discontinue 
the perusal-of his own journal, the Morning Star, until that 
journal of religion and prize-fights ceases to be an imitation 
of the vulgar Presa of America. And that the said Richard 
Cobden do, at all leisure hours and convenient seasons, try to 
cultivate a little jollity and good feeling, and a belief that a 
publicist, even though he writes like a gentleman and not like 
an American journalist, may bly be as good a fellow as 
the said Richard Cobden would have been if he had not been 
spoiled.” 

Hountine For Ozpar Trees.—In New Jersey, there are 
men who make it a business to dig up the cedar trees buried 
for centuries in the swamps and cut them into shingles of ex- 
traordinary excellence. 


These swamps are very valuable, an acre of such timber 
commanding from $500 to $1,000. A peculiar feature of the 
swamps is that the soil is of purely vegetable growth, often 
twenty feet or more in depth. This peaty earth is constantly 
accumulating, from the fall of leaves, and boughs, and trees 
are found buried in it at ail depths, quite down to solid ground. 
The timber so buried retains its buoyancy and colour, and it 
is considered so valuable, that large numbers of workmen are 
constantly employed in omg 3 and splitting the logs into rails 
and shingles. In searching for these logs the workman uses 
an iron rod, which he thrusts into the soil, and by repeated 
trials ascertains the size and length of the wood he strikes, 
and then by digging down obtains a chip, by the smell of 
which he can determine whether it is worth removal. The 
Pnumber of shingles produced from the wood of these submerg- 
ed ‘forests is ve reat ; from the little town of Dennisville, 
as many as 800,000, valued at $12,000, have been sent to mar- 
ket in a year. From the same place thousands of dollars’ 
worth of white cedar rails are annually sent out. The deposit 
of timber at this point extends to an indefinite depth, and 
although from the growth above it, believed to be 2000 
years old, is all entirely sound, and will supply, for 
years to come, the draft upon it. 





Tue Aston Park ScANDAL aT BrrurncHamM.—The truth 
of the exposure we assisted, at the cost of some abuse of us, 
in making, as to the Aston Park sham purchase, after her 
Majesty had been induced, - false pretences, to grace the 
opening of the “ People’s Park,” in 1858, has now come out 
more glaringly and disgracefully than ever. When the Mayor 
of Birmingham for the time being invited her Majesty and 
Prince Albert to open the park, not £10,000 out of the £40,- 
000 required for its purchase had been raised, nor could there 
iittve been the-least prospect of its being raised, Indeed, not 
much more than the £10,000 has ever been d even yet 
for any such purpose; and there are still £28,000 due on the 
falsely alleged purchase, which is no purchase at all; so that 
the People’s Park at this moment runs the imminent risk of 
falling back into the hands of those who were to have reaped 
an enormous profit by the sale of it, It is the sound advice 
of their own local papers, that the corporation had better 
make the best of a bad business in the present instamte, by 
completing the actual purchase of Aston Park: and this they 
should do without we J more higgling or any more delay ; 
and the more quietly the Detter ; so to shut up a most shame- 
ful affair, which they ought never to have allowed to reach 
the ears of the public at all.—Buélder. 





THACKERAY.—A TovucHIne MEMORIAL.—While generous 
tributes are everywhere paid to the Genius of him who has 
been suddenly called away in the fulness of his power and the 
maturity of his fame, some who have for many years enjoyed the 
advantage of his assistance and the delight of his society would 
simply record that they have lost a dear Friend. At an early 
period in the history of this Periodical he became a Contributor 
toits pages, and he long continued to enrich them, and though 
of late he had ceased to give other aid than suggestion and ad- 
vice, he was a constant member of our council, and sat with 
us on the eighth day from that which has saddened England’s 
Christmas. Let the brilliancy of his trained intellect, the ter- 
rible strength of his satire, the subtlety of his wit, the richness 
of his humour, and the catholic range of his calm wisdom, be 
themes for others: the mourning friends who inscribe these 
lines to his memory think of the affectionate nature, the cheer- 
ful companionship, the large heart and open hand, the simple 
courteousness, and the endearing frankness of a brave, true, 
honest Gentleman, whom no pen but his own could depict as 
those who knew him would desire.—Punch, Jan. 2, 1864. 


“ Dr. Tuackeray.”—A Paris correspondent of one of the 
London papers relates the following anecdote: 

“ Latterly, fortune and fame enabied the author of ‘ Vanit 
Fair’ to visit imperial Paris in imperial style, and W. M. 
Thackeray put up generally at the Hotel Bristol, in the Place 
Vendome. Never was increase of fortune more gracefully 
worn or more generously employed. The struggling artist 
and small man of letters, whom he was sure to find at home 
or abroad, was pretty eure to be assisted if he learned their 
wants. I know of many a kind act. One morning, on en- 
tering Mr. Thackeray’s bedroom in Paris, I found him pla- 
cing some Napoleons in a pill-box, on the lid of which was 
written, ‘ One to be taken occasionally.” ‘What are you do- 
ing? said I. ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ there is an old person here 
who says she is very ill and in distress, and I strongly sus- 
pect that. this is the medicine she wants. Dr. Thackeray in- 
tends to leave it with her himself. Let us walk out together.’ ” 





VERSAILLES AND WADHURST.—A few days ago, at Versailles, 
there was a bull-fight—so called—conducted before the eyes 
of the Imperial Court, according to approved Spanish prece- 
dent, the performers being fetched at enormous expense from 
Barcelona. The sport, as the court journals assured us, con- 
sisted in“ chivalrously” striking down the animal “ witha 
lance.” In reality, the amusement lay in running pikes into a few 
wild cows who had been collected in the park to undergo the 
torment reserved in Spain for that more dangerous and fero- 
cious animal the bull. The English in Paris are said to be 
much shocked at so bgrbarous an idea. 

We.wonder whether the French embassy and our French 





visitors On this side of the Channel were equally shocked the 
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Wuat's ix A Name?—Mr, Ernest 
author of a book 


were 

t of Squeers; and he ly brings a 
e author to recover 50,000 francs damages. The 
Courts have entertained the suit, but the cuse has not yet been 


Whether Dr. Friquet recovers his damages or not, he will 
fit in the n which his action 
be all the more 
sold for the same reason. In fact, if the parties concerned 
aT 
cent 
collusive.””—JV, r. y 


Tue Best or Everyruimc.—aA wealthy nobleman is re- 
— to ha¥e said that London isthe only place in the world 
nine months in the year, and the best place for the other 
three. We are reminded of the anecdote, by the subjoined in 
a London paper. 

“ Sitting at a dinner-table in Stamboul, the other day, we 
heard a French Secretary, new to the East, request his neigh- 
bour, an Arab Sheikh, from the Hauran, to him where he 
could find the best Turkish bath—whether at Cairo or at Je- 
rusalem, at Constantinople or Damascus? ‘God is great and 
Effendis are wise, said the Sbeikh ; ‘ but if you ask your ser- 
vant, he must say, that the best bath of all is to be found near 
Piccadilly, in London? From many trials of the Turkish bath 
in the land where it is of the soil, we can fully su this 
saying of the bronze son of the Desert; the Bath in Jermyn 

being high above oriental competition as to commodi- 
citer cleanliness, and ventilation. We are reminded 
of our Arab fiend on seeing a oes Report from the 
Gans t's Genrctiaiders, end thet the manages peopen> 
to » an managers propose 

to increase the accommodation still further.” 

Tae Ruarnoceros’s Frrenp.—The rhinoceros’s friend, and 
the rhinoceros hunter’s ey ee ae a little bird, 
the Buphago Africana, vu ly known as the rhinoceros bird. 
It constantly attends on the } huge feeding on the ticks 
that infest its hide, the bird’s long claws and elastic tail en- 
abling it to hold fast to whatever portion of the animal it 
fancies. If it rendered the rhinoceros no further service than 
ridding him of these biting pests, it would deserve his grati- 
tude; but, in addition, it him the favour of warning him 
of the approach of the hunter. With its ears as busy as its 
beak, little sentinel detects danger afar off, and at once 
shoots up in the air, uttering a sharp and peculiar note, which 
the rhinoceros is not slow to understand and take advantage 
of; he doesn’t wait to make inquiry, but moves off at once. 
Cumming asserts that when the rhinoceros is asleep, and the 
Bup fails to wake him with its voice, it will the in- 
side of his ears, and otherwise exert itself to rouse its thick 
headed friend. 


Tue JaAPanese.—‘ A Traveller,” in a letter to the London 

Zimes, says : 
“TI can assure you, if we go to war with the Japanese, we 
must not blind ourselves with the belief we shall have a second 
Chinese affair. They are bold, courageous, proud, and eager 
after every kind of knowledge. A friend of mine gave a work- 
man a Bramah lock to put on a box: it was not discovered 
until some time afterwards, and only then by the absence of 
the name, that the lock had been imitated, and, as the work- 
man confessed, the original kept as a pattern. 

“T have been on board a steamer (paddle) which used, three 
years ago, to run between Nagasaki and Jeddo, six hundred 
miles, whose engines and boilers, and every part of her ma- 
chinery, were made of copper. She was built by a doctor in 
Jeddo, whose only guide was a Dutch description of a steam 
engine translated into Japancse. An American gunnery of- 
ficer was sent over in 1859 in the Powhatan, to teach them 

nery. He was courteously received, and then taken over 

e arsenal at Yeddo. He returned to the ship, saying, ‘ he 
had been taught a lesson instead of having to teach.’”’ 


PRESERVATION oF CoRN.—An experiment was lately made 
in Paris for the preservation of corn from fermentation and 
lr ma ebermgggy he Bio yo: fect vee od vessel and ex- 
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WHITES. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTion TO Prosium No. 783. 
White. Black. 
1. RtoB5, ch 1. P tks R (a) 
2. QtoK Kt8, ch 2. K moves. 
3. Q to K Kt 2, mates. 


(a) If, instead, the Kt interposes, White tks Kt with R ch, and 
9 tertes pees ere: and if Black move K to K 5, White plays the 
to K B 4, ch, and then mates with the same R at Q 4. 





Below we give a tty game out of a series lately played, in 
London, between Mr. M’Donnell and a practised amateur, the 
former giving the odds of the Q’s Kt. 


Re White’s Q Kt from the board. 


White (M’D.) (P.) White(M’D.) Black (P.) 
1. PtoK B4 PtoQ4 2. PtoQR5 RtoQR 
2 KttoKBS KttoKBS |2% PtoQR6 PtoQkt3s 
3. PtoQKts Pto K 2%. QRtoQB PtksQBP 
4 BtoQKt2 BtoK 2%. QKtPtksP,chK to K 

5. PtokS KttoQBs |2. tks QB E R to Q Kt 
6. BtoK2 Bto 2%. BtoQR8 tog 
KQwds Qeks Imougus KioEo: 
9; Castles KR Biok 4 2. Rio G kt BtoK 3 
1.KRtoK PtoK5 90. BtoQR4 R tks R, ch 
11. KttoQ4 Castles, QR Sl. Q tks gtd 
12. Kttke QKt B tke Kt 32. to 9 Kts to 

13. P to PtoK R38 33. PtkeKKtP RP tks P 
14. PtoQRS QB to Q 2 84. RtoQ Kt? KttoK 
15. Pto Q B4 44 8 85. QtoQKt4 KttoQ3 
16. PtoQB5 BtoQB2 36. Q tks Kt, ch B tks 

aT. Biog Ree KRtoK Kt |37. BtksB Q to R 
18. PtoQR4 PtoK Kt4 |88 PtoB7,ch KtoQB 
19. Pto QKt6 BtoK KtS /{89. RtoQKt&,ch Q tke 

2. BtoKB KtoQ2 40. P tks Qqueening,and mating. 








A match, by telegraph, bas recently been played between the 
Paulsen Clubs respectively of New York and pte. As this 
mode of play is the most dull and tedious imaginable, we do not 
report the game. 5 








BRANDY, GIN, AND Wuisky From Coat Gas.—Coal appears 
to bethe modern Proteus. A Scottish paper, after that 
brandy has been produced from coal gas in France, under a 
= both for France and Britain, says, ‘‘ the work of manu- 


any coal is in olefiant gas fitted it is for the manu- 
facture of spirits (brandyfor whisky). The old joke that re- 
presented a man who was half-seas over as ‘ K 
will not be found far from the truth after all.” 


A TRAMWAY FoR Mont Cznis.—A proposal was some time 
submitted by Mr. Fell, in concert with Mesars. Brassey and 
ackson, to the French and Italian Governments, for laying 
down a tramway on the present Mont Cenis route, covering 
the same with wooden, iron, and stone galleries, and working 
it by means of a new and lighter species of locomotive. The 
= 9 aaies of cxperinnen: res ae for prod 4 law epaion capable 
carrying a 0 passengers, w , over 
the mountain, have, according to the Morning Post baa satis- 
factory results, These Mont Cenis locomotive ee 
have been carried on at the Cromford and High Rail- 


way, Whalley-bridge. It is hoped thus to solve the problem 
ho ees nnd comenetiny nication across the 
great passes of the Sapiy te Weekly. 

Me, a ane re te baw editor of Masmit- 
3 } @ recent paper t periodical, has 
morsel difference upona matter of fact with Mr. Hawthorne, 
the American romance writer. In an interesting article, en- 
titled “Dead Men whom I have Known,” he says: “ Mr. 
Hawthorne, I see, has been remarking on absence of an- 





perfectly. | tique tombstones in the churches and churebyards of this 





ture is on the point of Seas anes in London. Thericher | p 
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. At he showed of life ; and retaining the 
set hed tice thick pec the moment he fell into the 
joy of the whole company he exclaimed, as he 

opened his eyes, “‘ What is trumps 


Ww: selecting, and of labouring 
any determinate object; as it requires no effort of the 
‘mind, he sleeps over his work; and those powers of invention 
and com m which ought particulary to be called out 
and put in action, lie torpid, and lose their want of for 
want of exercise. How incapable those are of ueing 
anything of their own, who have spent much of time in- 
finished is well known to all who are conver- 

sant with our art.”—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The pith of this advice was given by Michael Angelo thus: 


“Chi va dietro agli altri, mai non gli passa innanzi.” 


\ 





some process coated with mud, are described as found in the 
channel of the Thames. This is, however, by no means the 
only fraud by which ingenious are now making a har- 
vest. Ere long we may be in a condition to “ open the eyes” 
of the public as to the many ways in which they are cheated 
into a} that they are buying, for pounds, veritable an- 
tiques, that have but just left the hands of the forger. It is a 
common practice just now to engrave on an object, actually 
old, the name of some renowned person, to whom it thus pur- 
ports to have belonged.— Art Journal. 

A Srour Peprsraian.—Liecut. Thomas, of the 32nd Light 
Infantry, Fulwood Garrison, who walked 60 miles between 
Preston and Lancaster in 20 hours, with the full accoutrements 
of a irate soldier, in September is now matched to walk 
from -upon-T weed to the Land’s End for a very lange 
sum of money. He is to walk 30 miles per day consecutively 
until the whole distance is travelled, carrying accoutre- 
ments weighing 42 pounds.— Hnglish paper. 


WrErNTER CLOA KS. 


BRODIE’S 
GRHAT CLEARING SALE 
WILL CONTINUE 
For Twenty Days. 
THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK 
WILL BE SOLD WITHOUT REGARD TO COST, 
Barore Maxine EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS FOR THE 


SPRING TRADE. 





| SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c. 


Concentrated Benzine, pespened by HEGEMAN & CO., removes 
Paint, Grease Spots, d&c., and cleans Gloves, Silks, Ribbons, &c. 
ual to new. 25 cents per bottle. 
ld by D: ts. 
& CO., CHEMIsTs anD Druceists, New York. 


OHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, do. 


HEGEMAN & CO.’8 Camphor Ice with Glycerine, cures 
Chapped Hands, &c., immediately, and if used according to direc- 
tions will keep the skin soft in ‘the coldest weather. Sold by 

ts. Price 25 cents; sent by mail for 30 cents. 
GEMAN & CO., ST8 AND Druaeists, New-York 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 








Omices, |"G5 Wall Street, New Nork: 
Oapital and Surplus.......... tp Haha recnee $3,150,000 
Losses already paid... .........-..essesee0s 7,000,000 
Annual Income... ...... cc cece ceccceeeees 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


THE RIVERDALE INSTITUTE. 
A COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIB&, 
; 14 miles from New York, on the Hudson. 
Rector—Rey. WILLIAM C. LEVERETT, M.A. 
Circulars at D. AFFLETOX & Co.'s, No. 443 Broadway. 








